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Foreword 


HIS YEAR THE COMMONWEALTH OF 

Virginia celebrates the three hundred 

and fiftieth anniversary of its founda- 
tion. At the time, the planting of a small 
colony on the Atlantic coast of North 
America was a minor episode in the course 
of English seamanship and adventure. For 
sixty years English expeditions, financed by 
the merchants of the City of London and by 
members of the royal Court, had been seek- 
ing for gold and silver, and for profits in 
exotic trade, in most of the continents of the 
globe. The Virginia Company in 1607 was 
one of many syndicates that hoped to make 
money by overseas risks. It was not given 
to its promoters to foresee that in the haras- 
sed, struggling settlement at Jamestown, 
soon dominated by Captain John Smith, a 
rough veteran from European wars with the 
Turks, lay the origins of the future United 
States. In the thought of the English- 
speaking peoples, the Virginian enterprise is 
oiten overshadowed by the landing, thirteen 
years later, of the Pilgrim Fathers on Cape 
Cod. But it was Captain Newport’s voyages, 
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and the resilience of the colonists whom he 
conveyed across the ocean, that started the 
process from which the world’s greatest 
Power has today emerged. Historically, 
Newport and his London backers fulfilled 
the old imperial dreams of Sir Walter 
Raleigh—who in 1607 was a prisoner in the 
Tower of London. Historically, also, they 
inspired Shakespeare to write The Tempest. 
The close links between Shakespeare and 
some of the founders of the Virginia Com- 
pany are the subject of an article in the 
present issue of History Today. Mr. D. M. 
Walmsley traces the connections between 
the dramatist and the investors in the Vir- 
ginia project. He also explores Shakespeare’s 
debt to the narrative of the voyage of 1609 
which was wrecked in the “vexed Ber- 
moothes.”” Momentous events in history, 
as they appear to a later age, seldom 
give rise to great works of contemporary 
literature; but the relation between Shake- 


speare’s finest lyrical drama and the 
Virginian voyages offers a fascinating 
exception. 
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The John Brown Legend 


By ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


** A foolish affair at a place called Harper’s Ferry”: 


the fighting at the engine-house, 1859 


John Brown, whose “ soul goes marching on,” gave his life to abolish slavery. 
But the legend that surrounds his name has been put together “ out of most 
unpromising materials.” 


\ HORTLY AFTER HIS ARRIVAL IN Washington 
S= the eve of the Civil War Lord Lyons, 
J the newly appointed British Méinister, 
reported to the Foreign Office that he would 
welcome an additional attaché, “ provided he 
Were industrious, desirous to improve and 
capable of writing a good hand.” Evidently 
the press of business in Washington, necessi- 
tating lengthy despatches to the Foreign Office, 
iar exceeded the new Minister’s expectations. 
The effort to fathom American designs on Cuba 
and Mexico, discussions with the State Depart- 
ment over the ownership of the island of San 
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Juan on the Pacific coast, and the endless nego- 
tiations over the Slave Trade, taxed his energies 
and those of his small staff to the utmost. This 
routine business soon gave way to more serious 
problems. Sober-minded Southern senators 
were openly declaring that the Union was on 
probation; and, while many of them deprecated 
“hasty and inconsiderate” action, there was 
no telling what their policy would be if a 
Republican were elected to succeed President 
Buchanan. 

Lord Lyons, a methodical hard-working 
bachelor with few interests outside his profes- 


~ From “ Frank Leslie's Illustrated Paper,"’ New York, 1859 








sion, kept the Foreign Office well posted on 
every phase of the mounting crisis. His com- 
ments were uniformly shrewd; and upon one 
incident in particular, which was destinec to 
have a far-reaching effect on American history, 
he made a characteristically succinct comment. 
Writing to Lord John Russell on October 25th, 
1859, he noted: “The American public are 
absorbed by a foolish affair at a place called 
Harper’s Ferry, where eighteen abolitionists 
contrived to obtain possession of the United 
States armoury . . . it is to be regretted as it will 
add to the excitement in the South and militate 
against all fair treatment of the coloured people 
whether slave or free.” 

Lord Lyons was right. It was indeed a foo! 
affair; and if John Brown himself had not su 
vived the raid, if he had been killed alongside 
of his two sons in the engine-house of the 
armoury, his name would soon have been for- 
gotten. It was only after he had been captured, 
tried and hanged, that the John Brown legend 
began to take shape. At first, Northerners and 
Southerners, Republicans and Democrats, weie 
as one in their hurry to repudiate the fanatical 
old abolitionist and all his works. The New 
York Tribune, an essentially liberal paper, tried 
to discredit the whole episode by dismissing 
John Brown as a madman. There was a good 
deal of evidence to support the charge of 
insanity. His mother and grandmother had 
both been insane for a number of years before 
their death. Two of his sons were of unsound 
mind, and three of his cousins were confined in 
asylums. Of late years John Brown himself had 
been unable to talk about anything except 
slavery, and always with such abnormal in- 
tensity that he left many with the impression 
that he was a monomaniac. One keen observer 
who knew nothing of the family history 
detected a little touch of insanity about his 
glittering grey-blue eyes. 

Even the Liberator, the mouthpiece of the 
non-militant abolitionists, spoke of John 
Brown’s “ misguided, wild, and apparently 
insane though disinterested and well intended 
effort ’’ to liberate the slaves by starting an in- 
surrection. On the other hand, Wendell Phillips, 
the leader of the militant wing, acclaimed him 
as “‘ a Lord High Admiral of the Almighty with 
his commission to sink every pirate (i.e., slave- 


JOHN BROWN of Osawatomie, 1800-1859, after 
portrait by Nathan B. Onthank 
By courtesy of the New York Public Lit 
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holcer) he meets on God’s ocean.” Whether 
we think of him as a divinely commissioned 
pirate, a Puritan, a belated Hebrew prophet or 
a Scotch covenanter, as his friends variously 
call d him, or just a maniac as his enemies have 
always asserted, John Brown was certainly not 
the leader of anything that could be called a 


movement. He was one of those fanatics, 
occasionally thrown up by history, who assume 
to themselves a rSle of criminal violence in order 
to achieve their ends. Slavery was such a mon- 
strous evil in his eyes that he was ready and 
willing to commit any crime, including murder, 
in order to get rid of it. He had already made a 
name for himself as a horse-stealer, a negro- 
raider, and even a killer, long before he con- 
ceived his ambitious plan of starting a slave 
stampede for freedom at Harper’s Ferry. 
The John Brown legend of a noble soul 
battling against injustice and oppression has had 
to be put together out of the most unpromising 
materials. Up to the moment of his capture in 
the engine-house of Harper’s Ferry, there was 
nothing about the man himself or about his 
career that could possibly be construed as either 
likeable or admirable. An uncompromising 
Puritan with all the instincts of a patriarchal 
despot, he had shown himself quite incapable of 
providing a decent living for his large family. 
His first wife died insane after bearing him 
seven children. The taint of insanity hovered 
over both sides of the Brown family. Within 
less than a year he was married again, to a com- 
petent, stoical woman who in the course of 
twenty-one years produced another thirteen 
children. Several of them died in infancy; but 
with the large brood that survived, and with his 
uncomplaining wife, he shifted from place to 
place, from Ohio to Pennsylvania, to Mas- 
sachusetts and New York, dabbling in one 
business after another, always hoping to make 
his fortune out of some lucky speculation. It 
was the typically restless life of a feckless 
pioneer. Like his father, John Brown was a 
roving jack-of-all-trades, a devout churchgoer, 
at least in the early years of his life, with strong 
abo itionist sympathies; but, unlike his father, 
he believed that nothing could be done without 
cap tal, and that a poor man must use his credit 
anc borrow. Acting on this theory, he plunged 
into anything that looked as if it might bring 


him a quick return on his money. He bought 
and sold tanneries; he tried his hand at breed- 
ing race horses, at sheep raising, farming, and 
speculating in land. Sometimes he prospered. 
He made money over his tanneries, and he 
might have done well enough as a farmer; but 
an unfortunate passion for speculating in lands 
proved his undoing. The purchase of four 
farms on credit was the cause of his first col- 
lapse, but there were many others. 

Brown went through bankruptcy and 
emerged none the wiser. After the unfortunate 
ventures in real estate, he persuaded an agent 
of the New England Woolen Company of Con- 
necticut to advance him $2,800 to be used for 
buying wool for the company in Ohio. The 
Brown family were more than usually in need 
at the moment; and, instead of being spent on 
Ohio wool, the $2,800 disappeared into Brown’s 
empty pockets. The Woolen Company seems 
to have been an easy-going concern; and when, 
after being put off by promises for several years, 
they discovered they had been defrauded, they 
allowed Brown to go through bankruptcy again 
rather than prosecute him, on the assurance 
that he would pay something on account from 
time to time, whenever Divine Providence 
enabled him to do so. 

Such was the record of John Brown when, 
attracted no doubt by glowing accounts of the 
extraordinary fertility, healthfulness and beauty 
of the Territory of Kansas, he moved into the 
new settlement of Osawatomie in the autumn 
of 1855. It was the tenth time he had moved 
“ to better his situation.” Five of his grown-up 
sons had gone ahead of him to stake their 
claims to the new land, but the frightful priva- 
tions of pioneering life, cold, sickness and the 
lack of any shelter but tents, had sapped their 
energies. The family were destitute as usual. 
Brown arrived, with only sixty cents in his 
pocket, to find that the crops which had been 
planted were not cared for; that there was no 
meat and no bread—only a little corn which 
had to be ground in a hand mill two miles away. 
Why had they gone to Kansas ? Not just to get 
a new start in life. There was another and 
perhaps more potent reason. The Browns were 
determined to fight as well as to settle, to save 
Kansas for God and freedom. John Brown 
may have had only sixty cents in his pocket, 








From ‘* Captain John Brown,” by J. Newton, 1902 


“* Ordered to suppress the insurrection”’: “‘ a certain 
COLONEL ROBERT E. LEE.” 


but he brought a wagon with him loaded with 
sabres, Sharpe’s rifles and ammunition. 

In a country where worldly failure is the un- 
forgivable sin, it was natural enough that the 
shiftless pioneer should want to cover up his 
own inability to meet the challenge of civiliza- 
tion by undertaking to avenge the wrongs of 
others. And yet it would be wrong to deny that 
this same shiftless pioneer was fiercely honest 
in his hatred of slavery. In business he had 
shown himself thoroughly unreliable, if not 
actually dishonest; but in his private war 
against the institution of slavery he stood four 
square before the world. No doubt he hoped 
that the fortune which had so far eluded him 
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would somehow fall into his lap when he go to ° 


Kansas; but this Micawber-like attitude to is 
private affairs did not interfere with the ruth ess 
war he had declared on everybody and every- 
thing associated with slavery. 

Not many of those who talked about sav ng 
Kansas were as single-minded as John Brown. 
The mixture of motives among abolitionists was 
clearly exemplified by Mr. Eli Thayer, a pros- 
perous business man of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, who organized the Massachusctts 
Emigrant Aid Society. The purpose of the 
Society was to raise capital, advertise the advan- 
tages of Kansas, recruit well-organized groups 
of settlers, and send them west equipped with 
farming tools, Bibles, and Sharpe’s rifles. The 
Society would help them to build farms, mills, 
schools and churches. From the investment in 
land and buildings Thayer expected to make a 
handsome profit. As he put it: ““ When a man 
does a benevolent deed and makes money at 
the same time, it merely shows that all his 
faculties are working in harmony.” This 
unctuous blend of self-interest and philan- 
thropy seems to have satisfied investors. With- 
in a few days of arriving in New York to launch 
his drive he obtained pledges of more than 
$100,000. 

A  counter-movement was immediately 
started in Missouri to finance slave-holding 
settlers. In the year 1856 North and South were 
both bidding for the Kansas Territory; and the 
stories of pro-slavery settlers stuffing the ballot 
boxes with fraudulent votes in order to win a 
new State for the South disgusted soberer men 
than John Brown. Each side included some 
tough customers, and the natural antagonisms 
led to ugly incidents. Brown was delighted by 
the spread of violence. The attack of a pro- 
slavery gang upon the town of Lawrence, in 
which the printing press was destroyed and 
many of the houses burnt, provided him with 
all the excuse he needed for taking the law into 
his own hands. The law that he invoked was the 
primitive one of an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. The fact that only one life had been 
lost in the Lawrence raid, and that by accident, 
did not deflect him from his grim purpose. 
Earlier in the year some Free-State men had 
been killed. Whether their death was due to a 
quarrel over slavery was not clear; but Brown 
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dec ded that a balance of lives must be struck; 
an<, in accordance with his favourite maxim 
tha: without the shedding of blood there is no 
rer ission of sins, he set out to do God’s will. 

On the night of May 24th, 1856, a small 
company, made up chiefly of Brown and his 
sons, descended on a pro-slavery settlement at 
Potcawatomie Creek. They were frightened 
away from the first cabin; but at the second, 
that of the Doyles, a poor family from Tennes- 
see, the father Doyle and two of his sons were 
dragged out of the cabin and shot or hacked to 
death. Two other victims from neighbouring 
cabins were butchered in the same way. Not 
until then was John Brown satisfied that God’s 
will had been done. The only possible explana- 
tion of these utterly unprovoked crimes was 
that Brown was a maniac. The murdered men 
were all inoffensive people; but, according to 
him, “‘ each one had committed murder in his 
heart,” and he therefore felt justified in “‘ having 
them killed.” Whether or not he did any of the 
killing himself, he certainly supervised the 
murders and prided himself on a good night’s 
work. 

The events of that night on Pottawatomie 
Creek were even more far-reaching than Brown 
had anticipated. Determined as he was to pre- 
cipitate a war over slavery, he had gone exactly 
the right way about it by setting men at each 
other’s throats, or, as he would have put it, by 
bringing matters to a head. Pro-slavery men 
took prompt revenge in what was called the 
battle of Osawatomie in which one of the 
Brown sons was killed. Brown accepted his 
death philosophically. Others would take his 
place. There was always danger from his point 
of view that reason would prevail, that the bogus 
legislatures would be set aside, that the settlers 
would leave their rifles and bowie knives at 
home when they went to the polls, and that they 
would end by electing a government that 
honestly represented the people’s wishes. This 
was in fact what actually happened. 

As soon as tempers were allowed to cool, 
the slavery issue in Kansas solved itself. Intel- 
ligent Southerners knew perfectly well that 
their “ peculiar system ” was already dying out 
on the fringes of the Cotton kingdom. In 
Missouri less than an eighth of the population 
owned slaves, and further north in the Kansas- 


Nebraska Territory the prospects for slavery 
were even less favourable. The small farmers 
from the Ohio valley, the hordes of Swedes and 
Germans who were already pouring into the 
west, and the New England enthusiasts, all of 
whom hated slavery for economic as well as 
social reasons, would easily outnumber the few 
Southerners willing to migrate with their slaves 
into a new country. The frantic efforts of the 
New England Emigrant Societies to rescue 
Kansas from the clutches of slavery were there- 
fore quite superfluous. No doubt they were 
delighted by the pledge of the Republican party 
to prevent the extension of slavery into the 
Territories ; but by the time Lincoln was elected 
that question was already settled. In 1861, the 
year that Kansas was admitted to the Union, 
there were only forty-six slaves left in all the 
Territories' of the United States—two in 
Kansas, fifteen in Nebraska, and twenty-nine 
in Utah—but by that time John Brown’s work 
was done and the two sections of the country 
were at war with each other. 

While fanatics in the North were fighting 
for what they were bound to get anyway, 
Southern fire-eaters were passionately invoking 
the Constitution in defence of rights which, 
whether they existed or not, they could never 
enjoy. Unfortunately, the irony of the situation 
never occurred to John Brown. To rush head- 
long, destroying whatever lay in his path, were 
the only tactics he understood. Just as he 
abandoned any employment that did not give 
him a quick return on his money, so he refused 
to consider any approach to the problem of 
slavery other than immediate emancipation. 
Having escaped the hue and cry after the 
murders on Pottawatomie Creek, he made his 
way back east to solicit funds for another venture 
far more desperate than anything he had yet 
attempted. Kansas had served its turn. It 
meant nothing to him now except as a blind for 
the next operation. He was always ready to go 
back to Kansas, to go raiding over the Missouri 
border when he was sure there were no troops 
in the vicinity, to steal horses of pro-slavery 
settlers and smuggle their negroes into Canada, 
but however popular these raids might be in 


1 Territories was the official name given to regions 
of North America that had not yet been admitted to 
statehood. 
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the last moments of JOHN BROWN 


From a romantic painting by Thomas Hovenden, 1861 


the parlours of New England abolitionists, 
Kansas settlers were glad to get rid of him. 
Outside of Kansas, where he was regarded 
as a dangerous nuisance, John Brown of Osa- 
watomie, as he called himself, was well on the 
way to becoming a hero, at least in anti-slavery 
circles. Every negro he wrested from slavery 
meant another contribution to the cause. Even 
more important than the $30,000 he raised for 
further operations was the honour and con- 
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sideration he found in the homes of promine 
people. In Concord, where he met Emer 
and Thoreau, he was acclaimed by one as “ t 
rarest of heroes, a pure idealist,” and by ' 
other as “a transcendentalist above all, a m: 
of ideas and principles.” With the Conc 
philosophers setting the tone, it was easy 
the “best people” to approve almost 
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3rown preferred not to discuss his next 
operation in any detail. It was enough for his 
supporters to know that he was planning an 
attack at some unnamed point in the South on 
a much larger scale than anything he had 
attempted before. During the summer of 1857 
he was known to have been conferring in New 
York with an Englishman, Hugh Forbes, who 
had fought with Garibaldi in the revolution of 
1848. After the collapse of the Roman Republic 
Forbes drifted to New York, where he sup- 
ported himself as best he could by giving fenc- 
ing lessons and translating foreign articles for 
the Tribune. This not too scrupulous adven- 
turer impressed John Brown with his know- 
ledge of guerrilla warfare; and Brown un- 
bosomed himself to him as he was not able to 
do to anybody else. Here was just the man to 
train the officers and drill the soldiers of the 
volunteer company he was planning to raise. 
While waiting for the volunteers to materialize, 
Forbes was to be paid a hundred dollars a 
month for writing a manual on guerrilla warfare. 
He entered into the undertaking all the more 
willingly when he found out that a number of 
wealthy New England business men were 
behind it. A revolution backed by men of 
substance ! That was a new experience for one 
of Garibaldi’s Red Shirts. 

The band of volunteers, with whose help 
Brown proposed to overthrow the institution of 
slavery, consisted of twenty-one men besides 
himself, sixteen of whom were white and five 
coloured. Most of the whites, including three 
of his sons, he commissioned as officers in his 
army. To some of these officers, but not to all, 
he revealed a prospect that made their Kansas 
life, the raiding and horse-stealing, seem utterly 
trivial. He told them that, just as God had 
ordered Moses to deliver the children of Israel 
from the Egyptians, so God had ordered him, 
John Brown, to deliver the slaves from bondage. 

The ablest of the officers and the only 
educated man among them was John Henry 
Kagi, an Ohio schoolmaster of Swiss descent, a 
devoted abolitionist who had been wounded, 
captured and finally released during the fight- 
ing in Kansas. Among the others was Aaron 
Stevens, a high spirited young fellow who had 
run away from home to fight in the Mexican 
war. Subsequently, he was sentenced to three 


years in a penitentiary for engaging in a drunken 
riot and striking an officer. After a daring 
escape he took up a claim in Kansas, where he 
fell under the spell of John Brown. He showed 
himself an efficient guerrilla fighter; and, when 
Hugh Forbes lost faith in the conspiracy and 
withdrew from it, Stevens was chosen to train 
the army for the great adventure. 

In keeping with the magnitude of his plans, 
John Brown was not willing to set forth on this 
divinely commissioned adventure without some 
preliminary formalities. Nothing less than a 
constitutional convention would satisfy him; 
and at this convention, which was held at 
Chatham in Upper Canada, not far from Detroit, 
plans were drawn up for the government of the 
territory he expected to liberate. None of the 
Eastern backers were present, and no white 
man outside of his own party. Chatham was a 
thriving town of six thousand inhabitants, 
many of them refugee slaves whom Brown 
expected to join his army en masse. One negro 
finally did speak up: “I b’leve I go wid de ole 
man”; and four others followed him. 

It was one of Brown’s many illusions that 
the free negroes in Canada and in the United 
States would throw in their lot with him as a 
matter of course, and that the slaves in the 
Southern States, as soon as they knew of his 
plans for their liberation, would follow suit. 
At a given moment the whole South would be 
ablaze with stampeding negroes. It would have 
bewildered John Brown, had he lived to see it, 
that, when the war he had done so much to 
bring about finally came to pass, the masters 
marched off leaving their families and estates 
in the care of those same negroes for whose 
liberty, presumably, the North was fighting. 

Brown’s decision to strike at Harper’s Ferry 
was kept a secret from the Eastern backers, who 
believed up to the very end that the money 
they had raised, and the arms they had supplied 
him with, were to be used in Kansas. The 
Federal arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, a sleepy little 
town on the borders of Maryland and Virginia 
where the river Shenandoah joins the Potomac, 
seemed to make it a strategic goal. By capturing 
the arsenal and distributing arms and ammuni- 
tion among the slaves of the neighbourhood, 
he hoped to start a series of slave insurrections. 
The arsenal and the town itself would become 

















the base of supplies whence the slaves who had 
revolted were to be armed and organized. 

From that point Brown’s plans were hope- 
lessly confused. At one moment he talked of 
withdrawing into the Allegheny mountains and 
founding a colony there for refugee slaves, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Chatham 
constitution. His New England partisans would 
in the meantime call a Northern convention, 
restore tranquillity and overthrow the pro- 
slavery Administration. At other times he 
talked of thrusting his way into the very heart 
of the South, freeing slaves and gathering 
hostages wherever he went. During his trial he 
insisted that he “‘ never did intend murder, or 
treason, or the destruction of property, or to 
excite or incite slaves to rebellion, or to make 
insurrection.” This statement is hard to square 
with the provisions of the constitutional con- 
vention, with the careful training in guerrilla 
warfare, and with the assault on Federal 
property. It would have been more truthful 
if he had admitted that he was determined to 
start a revolution against slavery, that he did 
not know what form the revolution would take, 
but that by capturing the Harper’s Ferry 
arsenal he had served notice on the United 
States government of his intentions. What 
happened afterwards was God’s affair rather 
than his. He had planted and watered: God 
would give the increase. 

The patriarchal, bearded old man, calling 
himself Isaac Smith, who rented the Kennedy 
farm north-east of Harper’s Ferry in the month 
of July 1859, spent the next few months await- 
ing the arrival of certain indispensable “ tools.” 
Not until mid-October was he ready to take the 
momentous step over which he had been brood- 
ing for so many years. By that time the various 
members of the little army had drifted into the 
farm house one by one. Most of them had been 
concealed upstairs and only allowed out at 
night, so as not to excite too much curiosity in 
the neighbourhood. Except for John Brown 
himself, no one could quite understand how an 
assault upon United States property would help 
to topple over the cursed institution of slavery ; 
but the old man’s fanatical certainty that he was 
right commanded their loyalty. Until he had 
“‘ proved incompetent,” as one of them wrote 
to him, they would “ sustain his decisions.” 
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On Sunday night, October 16th, the sword 
of Gideon smote Harper’s Ferry. John Brown 
and his band of twenty-one men seized ‘he 
bridge over the Potomac, cut the telegraph 
wires and dashed into the sleeping town. At 
first the raiders had things their own way, and 
the strategic points were quickly captured. 
While some of them occupied the arsenal, 
others drove out into the countryside to round 
up hostages, set free the slaves and recruit them 
for the liberating army. One of the first of the 
gentry to be seized was Colonel Lewis Washing- 
ton, a grand-nephew of the first President. 
Colonel Washington cherished among his most 
treasured possessions the sword presented to 
his ancestor by Frederick the Great. The 
surrender of this sword to one of the negro 
raiders was a bit of symbolism upon which 
Brown set great store. After collecting a few 
bewildered slaves, the raiders bundled Wash- 
ington and a half-dozen other prisoners into 
a wagon and drove them back to the arsenal. 

So far no blood had been spilled; but John 
Brown’s luck now deserted him. Several shots 
had been fired during the preliminary stages of 
the raid without taking effect. The first man to 
fall, mortally wounded, was the baggage- 
master of the Harper’s Ferry station. It is one 
of the little ironies of history that this inoffensive 
citizen was neither a slaveowner nor a slave, but 
a well-to-do free negro, respected and liked by 
the whole community. The killing of the 
baggage-master marked the turn of the tide. In 
the confusion that followed, the Baltimore 
express, which had been halted outside the 
station, was allowed to go through. Soon the 
whole country knew that the arsenal had been 
seized by abolitionists; and the State militia 
began converging on the Ferry from all direc- 
tions. Within twenty-four hours of launching 
their attack, the surviving raiders were cut off 
from all escape. Brown was disappointed that 
the negroes he had come to save showed no 
desire to use any of the “ tools ” he had brought 
for their use. 

While the Maryland and Virginia militia 
were blocking every exit from the town, they 
were reinforced by a company of marines, the 
only United States troops in Washington 
immediately available. President Buchanan 
held a hurried conference with his Secretary 
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of War; as a result of which a certain Colonel 
Robert E. Lee was ordered to take command of 
all troops at Harper’s Ferry and suppress the 
insurrection. Lee brought with him young 
J. E. B. Stuart, a cavalry lieutenant on leave 
from Kansas, soon to startle the world by his 
spectacular exploits in the Confederate army. 
Neither he nor his commanding officer dreamed 
of the repercussion on their own lives of the 
crazy uprising they dealt with so summarily. 
Their mission was quickly accomplished. 
Early on Tuesday morning Lee sent Stuart to 
the door of the engine-house of the arsenal, 
into which the raiders had now retreated, to 
demand their surrender. John Brown would 
have none of it. He talked of withdrawing from 
the engine-house, provided he were allowed to 
take his party with him. Some of the prisoners 
begged that Lee would himself discuss terms 
with Brown; but Stuart refused to parley with 
them. He stepped aside from the door, gave 
the signal by waving his cap, and the marines 
came on at the run. Using a heavy ladder as a 
battering ram, they burst open the door, 
charged in and overpowered the few remaining 
defenders. Two of Brown’s sons were killed 
and he himself was wounded, though not as 
seriously as it appeared at first. If Israel Green, 
the lieutenant in charge of the storming party, 
had been wearing a regulation sabre, instead of a 
light dress sword, John Brown would have 
been deprived of his apotheosis. As it was, the 
blow aimed at him never went home. The 
blade caught on a belt or a bone, and twisted 
aside without entering a vital part. The same 
thrust with a sabre would have killed him out- 
right, in which case the John Brown legend 
would never have been born. His body would 
rtainly have mouldered in the grave, and his 


soul might or might not have gone marching 
on, but Mr. Lincoln’s army would never have 
known anything about it. 

Within thirty-six hours of occupying the 
arsenal, Brown himself and four of his men were 
safely lodged in Charlestown gaol. Ten had 
been killed and the remaining seven had 
escaped, some temporarily and some for good. 
The raid had been a complete fiasco. No slaves 
had joined the raiders of their own accord; and 
the few who had been impressed were glad to 
get back to their masters as soon as they were 
released from the arsenal. Instead of with- 
drawing into the mountains or leading a 
triumphal march into the heart of the South- 
land, Brown dallied, as one of his sons pro- 
phesied he would, until it was too late. He 
waited at the base of supplies for the slaves to 
come in; but they never came. One week after 
his capture, he was placed on trial; and six days 
later, on November 2nd, he was adjudged 
guilty of the triple crimes of conspiracy, murder 
and treason. Judge Parker, who presided over 
the trial with rigorous impartiality, pronounced 
the sentence of death by hanging. The date 
set for the execution was December 2nd, one 
month after the day of sentence. 

Public opinion in the North complained 
that the prisoner, not yet recovered from his 
wounds, was being mercilessly rushed to the 
gallows, that the sentence of death was a fore- 
gone conclusion, and that Virginia had gone 
mad with fright. What sort of justice could an 
abolitionist expect in a slave State ! Actually 
Brown was given a scrupulously fair trial. The 
two lawyers assigned to him as counsel were 
men of excellent standing in the community; 
and, when during the proceedings Brown 
denounced one of them, although he had 
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assured him only the evening before that he was 
doing for him even more than he had promised, 
the Court readily admitted to the case a visiting 
lawyer from the North. As for his wounds, they 
affected him so little that he was perfectly able 
to stand up on his feet when he wanted to and 
deliver a very effective address. 

In view of the damning evidence against him, 
there was only one defence the lawyers could 
make; and Brown refused to avail himself of it. 
When the proceedings opened, counsel had in 
their hands a telegram from Akron, Ohio, 
announcing that insanity was hereditary in the 
Brown family. There was ample support for 
the plea of insanity; but it involved Brown in a 
repudiation of himself, an admission that 
everything he stood for was meaningless. He 
preferred the gallows. With the plea of insanity 
eliminated, the defence could only declare its 
belief in the nobility of Brown’s intentions. 
The jury listened attentively; but the verdict 
was never in doubt. Considering the swift 
efficiency of the trial, it is remarkable that the 
Judge should have allowed the condemned man 
a whole month more of life. It was an invalu- 
able gift; and John Brown made the most of it. 
No expert in public relations could have pre- 
sented him to the world as effectively as he 
presented himself. His dignified conduct in 
prison, his unswerving belief that he was doing 
God’s will, his unaffected courage displayed in 
innumerable letters and interviews, redeemed 
him, not only in his own eyes, but in the eyes 
of the world. 

The réle of martyrdom, implying as it did a 
vast posthumous influence, consoled him for a 
lifetime of failure. The shady business trans- 
actions, the bankruptcies, the Kansas murders, 
would now all be forgotten—not perhaps by 
everybody, but by all the enlightened intel- 
lectuals, the people who in the long run make 
public opinion. Louisa Alcott talked of “ St. 
John the Just”; Emerson announced that 
** John Brown would make the gallows glorious 
like the cross”; and, across the ocean, Victor 
Hugo, the spokesman for liberal Europe, 
thundered his condemnation of the whole 
United States for permitting so noble a man to 
be executed. The hanging of John Brown pro- 
duced such an impression on Victor Hugo that 
he made several macabre sketches of it, one of 
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which is preserved in the Musée Victor Huro 
in the Place des Vosges, Paris. 

After steeping oneself in this unthinki: 
adulation, it is refreshing to come back to the 
cool wisdom of Abraham Lincoln’s comment: 
“Old John Brown has been executed for 
treason against a State. We cannot object, even 
though he agreed with us in thinking slavery 
wrong. That cannot excuse violence, blood- 
shed, and treason. It could avail him nothing 
that he might think himself right.” 

The execution aroused more publicity than 
Governor Wise of Virginia expected. So fright- 
ened was he by the threats of a last-minute 
rescue that he massed six companies of infantry 
around the scaffold, and a detachment of cadets 
from the Virginia Military Institute. “I had 
no idea,” said Brown, “ that Governor Wise 
considered my execution so important.” At the 
head of the cadets stood a big ungainly man 
apparently day-dreaming, a professor of mathe- 
matics soon to be known to the world as Stone- 
wall Jackson. The professor noted that the 
prisoner refused the services of a chaplain. As 
a good Christian, he prayed for John Brown’s 
soul; but he doubted that it would be saved. 

The beatification of John Brown was not an 
attitude typical of Northerners in general. Yet 
the fact that he was supported at all in the 
North, and even glorified, aroused the Southern 
masses to a sense of imminent danger. The 
Cassandras of “irrepressible conflict ” hailed 
his execution as bringing still nearer the fulfil- 
ment of their prophecies. This was exactly 
what Brown himself wanted. As a monomaniac 
on the subject of slavery, a man who would not 
listen to gradual emancipation, he had con- 
vinced himself that blood must be shed, in- 
cluding if necessary his own. If he had been 
killed in the engine-house, if he had escaped 
from the Charlestown gaol, or if Governor Wise 
of Virginia had been willing to commute his 
sentence; as he was begged to do even by 
Southerners, posterity would never have 
awarded John Brown the martyr’s halo. As just 
another crack-brained abolitionist, the man 
who made a ridiculous raid on Harper’s Ferry, 
his name would soon have been forgotten; bu 
as the martyr of slavery he carved a niche for 
himself in the facade of American history whic! 
time can never efface. 
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HEN ONE CONSIDERS THE RAPID political 
W developments that are taking place 
in the Gold Coast and Nigeria, it is 
interesting to recall that the British have only 
worked in those countries as administrators, 
teachers and missionaries for a little over a 
century. Before this period of ever-increasing 
humanitarian endeavour, Britain’s interest in 
the Guinea Coast was confined, like that of 
most European nations, to an exotic and 
‘rilous trade in slaves, gold, ivory, pepper and 
im-oil. This mercantile connection was, 
owever, a fairly long one, stretching back a 
urther three centuries to the reign of Mary 
udor. 
The story of how this early West African 
trade was first established has many of the 
qualities of a saga. It is a story in which human 
courage is only equalled by. human greed, in 
which suffering and endurance are outlined in 
bright sunlight against a backcloth of palm- 
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Captain 


Thomas Wyndham 


TUDOR MERCHANT ADVENTURER 


Britain’s connections with West Africa began four 
centuries ago, when Wyndham sailed to Benin in 


search of gold and pepper. 


Bronze figure of a hornblower from Benin, 
sixteenth or seventeenth century 


fringed beaches and fever-stricken mangrove 
swamps. The hero of this story was an adven- 
turous young sea-captain named Thomas 
Wyndham. He was in many ways the typical 
younger son of a distinguished English family, 
that troublesome phenomenon who has served 
his country well throughout the centuries. From 
the only portrait that remains of him, a magni- 
ficent painting by one of Holbein’s successors, 
Hans Eworth, one cannot fail to observe his 
obvious physical strength and resolute appear- 
ance. There is a cold, clear glint in the eyes 
and a stubborn, somewhat cruel, twist to the 
mouth. He looks the perfect comrade for some 
difficult and dangerous enterprise. And when 
one considers the life of this bold, high-spirited 
man one soon sees how well the artist has por- 
trayed the character of his subject. For not 
only was Captain Wyndham a soldier, a trader, 
a vice-admiral in the English Navy, and (when 
opportunity allowed) a swashbuckling privateer, 














he was also clearly a lion-hearted Englishman 
of the toughest Tudor breed, and one who 
deserves in every way to be considered a true 
forerunner of the golden age of Drake. 

The Wyndham family came from Norfolk 
and derived their name from Wymondham in 
that county. Thomas’s grandfather, Sir John 
Wyndham, was knighted for bravery at the 
Battle of Stoke in 1487, but was later involved 
in the conspiracy of Edmund de la Pole, Earl 
of Suffolk, against Henry VII, and was con- 
victed of treason and executed on May 6th, 
1502. Despite this temporary disgrace the 
family continued to thrive. Thomas’s father, 
Sir Thomas Wyndham, had a very successful 
career and became both a vice-admiral and a 
councillor to Henry VIII. He died in 1521, 
while young Thomas was still a minor. 

Little is known of Thomas’s boyhood. Most 
likely it was evident from the beginning that 
his life would be spent in action, rather than 
among books. Certainly he was scarcely more 
than a youth when in October 1539 he was sent 
as a captain commanding a hundred men to 
serve under Ormonde in Ireland. Here he 
must have seen a good deal of fighting before 
he was compelled through ill-health to return 
to England in March 1540. On his return he 
was granted the dissolved monastery of Chick- 
sand in Bedfordshire. Like many of the new 
Tudor families, the Wyndhams were destined 
to gain considerably from the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and it was perhaps at about this 
time that the ordinary people began to murmur 
the following scornful couplet: 

“* Wyndham, Popham, Horner, Thynne, 

When the monks went out, they went in.” 
Though this littlke rhyme was undoubtedly 
true, Thomas Wyndham seems to have taken 
little interest in his new estate, and it was not 
very long before he had moved to Somerset. 
This decision to live in the West Country was 
perhaps the turning-point in his life. Almost 
inevitably the salt of the sea got into his veins, 
and by 1544 he had become the captain of a 
““ West Country ship ” and was serving in the 
North Sea against the Scots. Less than a year 
later he was promoted to the command of a 
galley of five hundred tons, and took part in 
his first naval operation. 

The sea was obviously Thomas Wyndham’s 


true vocation. His exploits were no less te: 1- 
pestuous than those of the more renowned next 
generation of English sea-captains. Certainly 
as harbingers of England’s growing sea-pow:r, 
they are no less significant. They illustrate 
most clearly how, with Henry VIII’s deve- 
lopment of the Navy, a new spirit of sea-faring 
was emerging. The early possessors of this 
spirit, like all who pioneer new frontiers, were 
almost as lawless as they were courageous. 

Even when Captain Wyndham was happily 
engaged as a commander in His Majesty’s Navy 
he was quite prepared, on the slightest pretext, 
to sally forth on unofficial, less legitimate under- 
takings. Not without reason, on one occasion 
the French ambassador described him as “a 
most expert pirate.” Unfortunately, however, 
his freebooting activities were not always con- 
fined to the ships of hostile nations, and at 
times they were undoubtedly a source of embar- 
rassment to the monarch he served. For 
example, in 1545, although Spain was not yet 
entirely unfriendly, Wyndham attacked and 
plundered a Spanish ship called the Santa 
Maria de Guadeloupe belonging to one Miranda. 
His partner-in-crime on this occasion was his 
good friend and kindred spirit, William 
Hawkins of Plymouth. Naturally Miranda 
informed the King of Spain of the English- 
men’s piratical attack, and he instructed his 
ambassador to protest to the King of England. 
An Order of Privy Council resulted, dated 
May 11th, 1545, in which Thomas Wyndham 
and William Hawkins, who were still on the 
high seas, were commanded to return immedi- 
ately to London. When they did so they were 
both reprimanded and compelled to pay 
Miranda the sum of £380 as compensation. 

It appears that Wyndham now turned all 
his attention to legitimate sea-faring, at least 
for the time being. By 1547 he had become a 
vice-admiral, like his father before him, and 
was serving under Admiral Clinton on the east 
coast of Scotland. This was during Protector 
Somerset’s Scottish campaign, when the Navy 
was engaged in preventing possible French aid 
from reaching the Scots. He continued in this 
capacity until peace was established in 1550. 
He then decided to quit the service of Edward 
VI, and to devote himself entirely to trade and 
exploration. In 1551 he therefore became the 
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Emblematical portrait of SIR JOHN LUTTERELL, uncle of Thomas Wyndham, by Hans I 
painted in 1550 when Lutterell was planning a voyage to Morocco 
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captain and part-owner of “a tall ship of 150 
tons called the Lion of London.” This was to 
be his ship for the three remaining years of 
his life. He sailed in her on his three most 
important voyages. And these voyages, like 
most of the early voyages for trade and explora- 
tion, were hard and perilous, requiring all that 
toughness and strength of character which his 
portrait reveals. 

It so happened that, at about the same time 
that Wyndham took command of the Lion, an 
enterprise for trade in the eastern Atlantic was 
coming into being. A syndicate of London 
merchants was making preparations for a 
pioneer voyage to Morocco. Prominent among 
these merchants were Sir John Lutterell and 
Henry Ostrich. The latter was the son-in-law 
of Sebastian Cabot, and it seems that Cabot 
himself must have given the syndicate most of 
its information about Morocco, for he had been 
the Pilot-Major of Charles V’s mercantile 
marine and had undoubtedly discussed it with 
Portuguese and Spanish traders, who had 
already established trade there. 

Unfortunately, disaster overtook this mer- 
chant syndicate only a short time before the 
expedition was due to set sail. A terrible 
epidemic of the “ sweating sickness” swept 
through London. Lutterell, Ostrich and other 
members of the syndicate died, while the 
captain who was to command the voyage 
became seriously ill. After much wavering, the 
remaining members of the syndicate finally 
decided to wait no longer and to find another 
captain. Thomas Wyndham happened to be 
free, ready to sail anywhere in his Lion, and so 
he was offered the command of what Hakluyt 
describes as the “‘ Ist voyage for traffique into 
the kingdom of Morocco in Barbarie.” Com- 
paratively little is known about this voyage to 
open up a trade which was to prove both 
permanent and lucrative. It appears likely, 
however, that it was patronized by the English 
government, for Wyndham had with him on 
his ship two high-born Moors, who had been 
in England on some mysterious official business. 
One of them was a Moroccan prince, whose 
assistance must have done much to ensure 
that the Lion returned to England richly- 
laden. 

Certainly the London merchants were well 
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satisfied with the fruits of this first voyage, for 
a stronger syndicate was immediately formed to 
promote further ventures. This new syndic*te 
included a number of eminent men such as 
Sir John Yorke, Sir William Gerard and Sir 
Thomas Wroth. It was decided to waste no 
time in preparing for a second voyage to 
Morocco, which would again be under ‘he 
command of Captain Wyndham. This time, 
however, Wyndham was to have three shiys 
and 120 men with him, a considerable capital 
investment for those days. It is an interesting 
reflection of a rather turbulent period that, 
before setting out on his second Moroccan 
voyage, the captain again found time for a 
little piracy. On January 29th, 1552, he was 
once more forced to appear before the Privy 
Council. Although this was his second charge 
of filibustering, it seems that a lenient view 
was taken of this exploit, for within a few 
months he was again plying the high seas 
southwards to the coast of Barbary. 

More is known of Captain Wyndham’s 
second voyage to Morocco than of his first, 
for an account of it was written by one Master 
James Thomas, who sailed with Wyndham in 
the Lion. We learn that the expedition traded 
at Santa Cruz and Zafia, where three months 
were spent in lading a valuable cargo of dates, 
almonds, sugar and molasses. In exchange 
Wyndham traded cloth, hardware, guns and 
copies of the Old Testament. The latter were 
designed for Moroccan Jews, who controlled 
the commerce of the country. On the home- 
ward passage Captain Wyndham called at the 
Canary Islands, where in order perhaps to 
break the monotony of the long voyage he 
decided to shanghai the Governor of Lanarote. 
It was characteristic of Wyndham’s quixotic 
nature that when he eventually decided to put 
the Governor ashore, the latter was entirely 
unharmed and had received the utmost hos- 
pitality that the captain had to offer. 

This second expedition arrived home in 
October 1552. Although Wyndham was fated 
never to return to Morocco, many other 
Englishmen were to do so, and in increasing 
numbers. Resident factors were soon to be 
established there, and by the middle of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign the English trade with 
Morocco had become greater than that of 
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By courtesy of the University Museum, Philadelphia 


The Negro kingdom of Benin in the mid-sixteenth century was “ at the height of its power.” 
Relief that decorated the royal palace, showing King and two attendants 


Portugal, whose monopoly Captain Wyndham 
had so successfully invaded. 

The enriched London merchants who 
employed Wyndham were naturally en- 
thusiastic for further voyages, and accordingly 
preparations began to be made for an even more 
ambitious venture. This third voyage was to 
be to an area quite unknown to English sailors 
—the far-off, mysterious Coast of Guinea. 
Wiliam Hawkins of Plymouth had sailed as 
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far as the Grain Coast (Liberia), but no English 
ship had yet rounded Cape Palmas. Hawkins, 
like many who were to follow him, went to 
West Africa in search of gold, but returned to 
England with nothing more exciting than a 
cargo of pepper. The London merchants were 
clearly not discouraged by Hawkins’ failure to 
find gold, and felt sure that Wyndham would 
be more fortunate. It seems that the Govern- 
ment was equally sanguine, for two of 
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Bronze head of a Queen-Mother of Benin, probably 
sixteenth century 
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Wyndham’s three ships were lent by the Navy. 


Support for this voyage was probably ore 


of the last efforts of the Northumberla:.d 
administration towards the expansion of trac. 

On August 12th, 1553, a month after 
Edward VI was succeeded by Mary, Captain 
Thomas Wyndham bade his country farewell 
for the last time. He sailed out of Portsmouth 
Harbour in command of the Lion, closely 
followed by the Primrose and the Moon. The 
Primrose was commanded by an experienced 
Portuguese navigator named Antonio Pinteado, 
who had been forced to leave his native land 
and had offered his services to the London 
merchants. Pinteado knew the Guinea Coast 
from previous voyages, and was therefore an 
invaluable member of the expedition. It is 
interesting to observe that Hans Eworth’s 
portrait of Wyndham shows him wearing a 
square brass bell on a cord around his neck. 
This brass bell is identical in every way with 
the ceremonial bells still used in Benin today 
for invoking spirits. Doubtless it was a souvenir 
of Pinteado’s previous visit to Benin, and had 
been given to Wyndham some months before 
they both left England. Wyndham may have 
had a visit to Benin in mind when he had sat 
for his portrait adorned in this odd way. 

The Gold Coast and the coast beyond was 
very dangerous for English sailors at this time 
because the Portuguese, by the Papal Bulls of 
Pope Alexander VI of 1492-93, still had a 
monopoly there. Expert knowledge was also 
necessary to counteract the perils of the Guinea 
current, the prevailing wind, and the in- 
evitable fever which infected the crews. 
Although Pinteado was able to supply this 
necessary knowledge, Wyndham took a great 
dislike to the Portuguese, and from the time 
they left England constantly quarrelled with 
him. Perhaps the main reason for this was that 
Pinteado, knowing the Guinea Coast from past 
experience, felt that he was really the leader 
of the expedition. However this may b 
Wyndham treated him very harshly, ev 
threatening to cut off the ears of “‘ this rascally 
Jew ” and nail them to the mast. 

In spite of such unpleasantness, Pinteac 
piloted the expedition round Cape Palmas ar 
past the Grain Coast to the Gold Coast. Here 
they had to sail warily, for the Portuguese had 
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a fort at Elmina. They managed to avoid all 
contact with the Portuguese, however, and 
Wyndham was able to barter various kinds of 
trinkets for no less than one hundred and fifty 
pounds weight of gold dust. This was a good 
beginning, and even if the expedition had 
returned home at this point a reasonable profit 
would still have been realized on the voyage. 
Unfortunately, Captain Wyndham was not at 
all satisfied, and decided to sail further along 
the Guinea Coast to Benin in order to fill his 
holds with pepper. Pinteado knew that pepper 
was plentiful in Benin, but he opposed the idea 
because he considered that it was too late in 
the season. A violent dispute followed, but in 
the end Pinteado agreed to pilot the ships to 
the estuary of the Benin River. 

Thus Wyndham came to be the first English- 
man to command a voyage into the Bight of 
Benin and to reach the shores of what is now 
known as Nigeria. Portuguese missionaries, 
however, had already been in Benin for over 
half a century and had done much to make it 
an outpost of Christendom. Churches had 
been built and Christianity was beginning to 
displace the ageless paganism of Africa. 
Educational development had not been entirely 
neglected either, for Orhogbua, the Oba (or 
King) of Benin could speak, read and write 
Portuguese. Moreover, Benin was at the 
height of its power and stretched from the 
banks of the Niger to present-day Dahomey. 
The arts of woodcarving and brasscasting, for 
which this ancient negro kingdom has become 
well known today, were already flourishing. At 
this time the Oba’s capital, which was then called 
Edo, was at its most impressive period, being 
surrounded by many miles of high walls and 
deep moats. It had long, broad streets and even 
perhaps the “ spires and eagle-topped turrets ” 
described by Dr. Olfert Dapper, a Dutch 
traveller who visited Benin in the following 
century. 

Wyndham decided not to go into Benin 
himself, but to remain with the Lion and the 
Primrose anchored in the mouth of the Benin 
River. Pinteado was familiar with the some- 
what tortuous route into the country, and so it 
was decided that he should be the leader of the 
party of merchants and crew which was to go 
to the Oba’s capital. He accordingly set off 


with his companions up the winding, muddy 
creek which led to Gwato, the port of Benin. 
From thence the party had to trek twenty-five 
miles inland along narrow tracks through the 
dense tropical forest. 

Arriving at Edo, which is now called Benin 
City, the party was warmly welcomed by the 
Oba. Not only did he promise to fill their ships 
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Ivory mask of a King of Benin, surmounted by a tiara 
of miniature heads of Portuguese; probably sixteenth 
century 
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with pepper, but even offered them credit till 
the following year in case they were unable to 
pay in full for it. To collect this pepper, how- 
ever, it was necessary to remain in Benin for 
nearly a month. Apart from the fact that the 
Portuguese priests probably resented the in- 
trusion of Englishmen, all went well at first. 
Then suddenly the men began to die of fever 
at a rate of four or five a day. On hearing of 
this, Captain Wyndham ordered the whole 
party to return at once. Pinteado hesitated at 
first, feeling perhaps that he had not collected 
sufficient pepper. But when he heard that 
Wyndham was sick and in a terrible rage, he 
hastily left Edo and returned to the mouth of 
the Benin River. 

When Pinteado’s party reached the Lion and 
the Primrose they were met with a deathly 
silence. Fever was taking its daily toll on both 
ships, and Captain Wyndham himself was 
dead. Faced with mutiny among the crews, 
most of whom blamed him for their misfor- 
tunes, Pinteado quickly made preparations to 


leave the estuary, but before the ships were ve-y 
far out to sea he too had died. Soon after, tie 
Lion had to be sunk for lack of hands to navi- 
gate her, and so she joined her master in 
African waters, not far from the mouth of the 
Benin River. When finally the shores 
England were sighted, only the Primrose 
remained. And although she carried a fair 
amount of gold dust aboard her, she had a 
crew of scarcely forty out of the hundred and 
forty who had started out on this ill-fated 
voyage. 

It is interesting to relate, by way of an 
epilogue, that among these forty fever-stricken 
survivors there was a boy by the name of 
Martin Frobisher, an orphan who had been 
taken under the care of his kinsman, Sir John 
Yorke. His voyage with Captain Wyndham was 
his initiation into the hazards of a Tudor sea- 
man’s life. Having survived it, he was to sur- 
vive forty more years of adventure upon the 
high seas, and was to add an illustrious name 
to the history of British sea-faring. 
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Shakespeare’s Link /(,; 
with Virginia 
By D. M. WALMSLEY 
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Natives of Virginia at 


the founding of Virginia three hundred 

and fifty years ago. Enormously pains- 
taking research, illumined by imaginative 
interpretation, has revealed personal connexions 
between the Virginian adventurers and 
Shakespeare’s patrons and friends. His interest 
in the venture seems established beyond all 
reasonable doubt. It is true that the per- 
sonalities concerned remain shadowy; yet even 
the minutest details that throw light, however 
faint, on the great central figure are intensely 
significant to all who acknowledge Shakespeare’s 
authorship of the plays generally attributed to 
him. Apart from personalities, there stands out 
the absorbing problem of the dramatist’s use of 
contemporary accounts of one particular ill- 
starred voyage. 

Chat Shakespeare nowhere mentions 
Virginia in his plays is not altogether strange, 
for they do not deal with the history of his own 
times. There are, indeed, abundant allusions 
(to current events—the “new map with the 
iugmentation of the Indies ” in Twelfth Night 
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their meal; from T. De Bry’s engraving after Fohn White's drawing of 1586 


is a striking example—but these are in their 
nature casual. In Henry VIII is a direct 
reference to the “ new nations ” to come under 
the sway of Queen Elizabeth’s successor, and 
Virginia was the first of the new colonies. But 
whether Shakespeare wrote this part of the play 
is much disputed. 

The story of the three tiny ships that took 
the first permanent settlers to Virginia has often 
been related. Under the command of Captain 
Christopher Newport, they sailed a few days 
before Christmas in the year 1606, and after an 
eventful voyage arrived in Chesapeake Bay in 
the following April. A council nominated by 
the Virginia company was soon afterwards set 
up, and the first President, Edward M. 
Wingfield, duly elected. Great difficulties were 
encountered in establishing the new plantation 
at Jamestown. For the struggle for subsistence 
and against disease was exacerbated by rivalries 
and jealousies, and by conspiracies against the 
leaders. Newport’s efforts to restore harmony 
failed. 

It was in June 1607 that he set sail for 














of the Ear Spencer 


Shakespeare’s patron and a member of the Cou cil of 
the Virginia Company, HENRY WRIOTHESLEY, Earl of 
Southampton, 1573-1624, by Daniel Mytens 


By courtesy 


England to present his report. In that same 
month the Virginia Company in London 
started a campaign to raise funds for the 
development of the colony. Their chief 
organizer was William Leveson, an experienced 
merchant venturer and a leading member of the 
Society of Merchants for the Discovery of 
Regions Unknown and of New Trades. This 
seciety had provided the ships for Newport’s 
expedition. What is more immediately to our 
purpose, Leveson provides one of the most 
important links with Shakespeare. 

William Leveson’s friendship for the 
dramatist is attested by the fact that Shakespeare 
had appointed him in 1599 as a trustee for his 
share in the Globe theatre. Two years later he 
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assisted his brother, Sir John Leveson, in 
quelling the rebellion of the Earl of Essex. On 
the eve of the rising some of the Earl’s friends 
specially requested a performance of Richar: 
by the Chamberlain’s players at the Globe. It 
was evidently intended as a kind of propaganda 
piece, presenting the murder of a sovere::zn 
followed by a new and glorious reign. § 
sequently the players on being charged with 
complicity were acquitted. Essex was beheaded, 
and his friend the Earl of Southampton, 
Shakespeare’s patron, committed to the Tower. 
Both Sir John and William Leveson were 
rewarded by the Queen for their part in 
frustrating the conspiracy. Shakespeare’s 
friendship for William, and his loyalty to the 
Queen, had proved stronger than his ties with 
Southampton. 

Leveson’s work as treasurer to the Virginia 
Company extended over many years. In 1612 
he was largely responsible for the Great Lottery, 
granted by King James I for funds in aid of the 
colony. He had charge of the building of the 
Lottery house near St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
took over seven of the lottery books. The large 
prizes offered resulted in a vast sale of tickets. 
Dr. Leslie Hotson, whose discoveries have 
added so much to our knowledge of Shake- 


speare’s circle, tells us that Leveson himself 


collected over £2,000, a huge sum in those 
days, and he hazards the likely guess that the 
dramatist himself bought some of the tickets. 

Meanwhile, Captain Newport had made 
three more voyages to Virginia. It was the last 
of these that proved so momentous, both in the 
actual happenings and in their consequences. 
The ships, taking some five hundred colonists, 
set out in May 1609, under the auspices of the 
reorganized Council. Among its members 
were the Earl of Southampton, long since 
restored to favour, and Sir Dudley Digges, who 
was closely associated with Leveson in pro- 
moting the venture. 

Sir Dudley later had a real stake (the Dudiey 
Hundred) in Virginia, and also in the Bermudas 
of which he was one of the purchasers in 1612 
from the Virginia Company. Several links have 
been traced between the Digges family and 
Shakespeare. Sir Dudley’s mother, who had 
first married Thomas Digges, the famous 
astronomer, took for her second husband, in 
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Picture Post Library 


A promoter of the Virginia Venture, SIR DUDLEY DIGGES, 
1583-1639, after the portrait by C. Fonson 


leading member of the Council that sponsored 
the famous voyage of 1609. 

The flag ship of the fleet of nine vessels was 
commanded by Captain Newport and named 
the Sea Venture. It carried the Admiral, Sir 
George Somers, and Sir Thomas Gates, the 
deputy Governor of the colony. Gates, who was 
a friend of Digges, provides another link with 
Shakespeare. Also on board was William 
Strachey, the Secretary of the Company, about 
whom more will be said later. 

On July 24th a storm of great vehemence 
broke out. The fleet was scattered and the Sea 
Venture wrecked off one of the islands of the 
Bermudas. By a miracle, as it seemed, all lives 
were saved. The island proved fertile and 
habitable so that they stayed on it for ten 
months. Then, after building two pinnaces, 
they sailed for Virginia, where they rejoined 
their fellow voyagers from the other ships. 
Gates and Newport soon afterwards returned 
to England. 

The enthralling story told by the survivors, 
who had long been supposed drowned, aroused 





great interest at home. It is almost certain that 
the adventure inspired Shakespeare to write 7/2 
Tempest, which was presented by the King s 
Players on Hallowmas night in 1611. There is 
strong evidence to show that the dramatit 
made use of at least three of the contemporary 
accounts of the voyage. First to be considered 
is the official version contained in A Tri 
Declaration of the estate of the Colonie in Virgini... 
On the title page we read that it was “‘ Publish« 
by advise and direction of the Councell of 
Virginia ” in the year 1610. It gives not only 2 
vivid account of the storm, but also the theme 
for a play and even (as will appear later) i: 
title: 

What is there in all this tragicall Comaedie that 

should discourage us with impossibilitie of the 

enterprise ? When of all the Fleete, one onely Ship, 


by a secret leake was indangered, and yet in the 
gulfe of despaire, was so graciously preserved. 


The storm is described as by an eyewitness: 


the heavens were obscured, and made an Egyptian 
night of three daies perpetuall horror; the women 
lamented; the hearts of the passengers failed; the 
experience of the sea Captaines was amased: the 
skill of the marriners was confounded: the Ship 
most violently leaked . . . 


The Admiral descried land, the Bermudas: 


a place hardly accessable, through the invironing 

rocks and dangers: notwithstanding they were 

forced to runne their Ship on shoare, which through 

Gods providence fell betwixt two rockes, that 

caused her to stand firme and not immediatly to be 

broken. 

Shakespeare uses this circumstance of the 
ship’s preservation when towards the end of his 
play the boatswain reports: 

our ship 
Which, but three glasses since, we gave our split 


Is tight and yare and bravely rigg’d, as when 
We first put out to sea. 


A True Declaration is chiefly concerned wit! 
the condition of the settlers on the mainland. 
When the survivors finally reached Virginia, 
they found the colony in a sorry state. Here w 
a “ greater shipwrack,” caused by the “ temp« 
of dissension,” than the physical storm that ha 
been experienced by the new arrivals. It is t! 
tempest of human passions and quarrels tha 
provides raw material for Shakespeare’s play 
We are told of plottings and intrigues: “ eve: 
man overvaluing his own worth, would be 
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Commander: every man underprising an others 
value, denied to be commanded.” Idleness and 
discontent prevailed: “‘ negligence, and im- 
providence, when every man sharked for his 
present bootie, but was altogether carelesse of 
succeeding penurie.” What the writer calls an 
.credible example ” of their idleness is given, 
that “‘ some of them eat their fish raw, rather 
than they would go a stones cast to fetch wood 
and dresse it.” It will be recalled that the 
fetching of wood is one of those minor details 
that occur in The Tempest, where Ferdinand’s 
willing service—“ there be some sports are 
painful ”—is set over against Caliban’s grudg- 
ing whine—“ [Pll bring my wood home faster.” 

More numerous and more _ remarkable 
parallels appear in the second account to be con- 
sidered. This is in the form of a long letter 
written by William Strachey, the Secretary, to 
an unidentified Excellent Lady. It was not 
printed until 1625, when it was included in 
Purchas His Pilgrimes. The heading of the 
letter is worth quoting in full: “ A true reportory 
of the wracke, and the redemption of Sir 
Thomas Gates Knight; upon, and from the 
Ilands of the Bermudas: his comming to 
Virginia, and the estate of that Colonie then, 
and after, under the government of the Lord 
La Warre, July 15. 1610. Written by William 
Strachy (sic), Esquire.” 

It has been generally supposed that the 
Virginia Company prevented publication of this 
report, Owing to its outspoken comments on the 
state of the colony, but that it was used in pre- 
paring the official True Declaration. Strachey 
had stayed in Virginia as secretary to the 
Governor, and it is probable that Gates brought 
the letter to London. In the printed version 
Strachey, or his editor, appends a lengthy ex- 
tract from the official Declaration. It seems 
improbable that the Company made use of the 
letter, and most likely Strachey had no inten- 
tion to publish it when he sent it to the unknown 
correspondent. 

How Shakespeare came to see the manuscript 
is a problem that has called forth the greatest 
ingenuity in following up various clues. It is 
assumed that the letter was circulated among 
members of the Virginia Council in London 
and came into the hands of Sir Dudley Digges, 
whose friendship with Shakespeare has already 





been referred to. Here it may be added that 
their close association is witnessed by the 
memorials to each of them in St. Helen’s the 
Great, Bishopsgate. That Digges was also a 
friend of Strachey’s is inferred from the fact 
that they had both worked together for the 
Virginia Company, and both had composed 
verses for the plays of Ben Jonson. In one of 
these, Sejanus, Shakespeare himself had acted. 
Dr. Hotson has brought to light one or two 
other circumstances lending colour to the con- 
jecture that Digges showed the letter to 
Shakespeare on the occasion of a visit to 
Alderminster in November 1610 to settle a 
money transaction with his stepfather, Thomas 
Russell. The links are, indeed, somewhat 
tenuous, but the cumulative effect of the 
evidence is persuasive. 

Strachey’s letter describes the “ dreadfull 
storme and hideous” with much detail, 
especially in reference to the strange “‘ Sea-fire.” 
Sir George Somers being upon the watch, 

had an apparition of a little round light, like a faint 

Starre, trembling, and streaming along with a 

sparkeling blaze, halfe the height upon the Maine 

Mast, and shooting sometimes from Shroud to 

Shroud, tempting to settle as it were upon any of 

the foure Shrouds: and for three or foure houres 

together, or rather more, halfe the night it kepte 


with us; running sometimes along the Maine-yard 
to the very end, and then returning. 


Transmuted into poetry this becomes in Ariel’s 
speech: 

I boarded the king’s ship: now upon the beak, 

Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flam’d amazement: sometimes I’d divide, 

And burn in many places: on the topmast, 

The yards and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly, 

Then meet and join... . 

Strachey specially emphasizes the amazement 
and fright of the voyagers, and among other 
details that reappear in the play are the wild 
waters lashed by a northerly gale, the pitch 
blackness of the sky, the throwing overboard of 
barrels of liquor, the desperation and prayers of 
the crew, the saving of all the men, women and 
children. 

The island, which was generally believed to 
be “ given over to Devils and wicked Spirits,” 
they found to be “ as habitable and commodious 
as most Countries of the same climate and 
situation,” with abundant fish and fowl, hogs 
and other edibles. Fresh water was scarce: it 
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| be recalled that Caliban says that he showed 
is master where to find the “ fresh springs.” 
| rospero in turn gave Caliban fermented drink, 
Water, with berries in’t,” which Strachey 
mself had described as “a kind of pleasant 
rinke.” One of the birds was the “ Sea- 
Vieawe ”’; the variant spelling sea-mell explains 
ithe well-known crux in Caliban’s words— 
I’ll get thee 
Young scamels from the rocks. 


‘ > . > 


Che letters ‘c’ and ‘e 
confused. 

Strachey says that the men caught the birds 
in great numbers by standing on the rocks and 
making “the strangest outcry they possibly 
sould,” when the birds answering with their 
own noises would settle on arms and heads. Is 
it fanciful to suppose that the strange noises of 
the island heard by Caliban, Gonzalo and other 
characters in the play owe something to those 
more earthly sources ? 

In one of his notes Strachey refers to the 
testimony of Gonzalus Ferdinandus Oviedus, 
the first two names surely suggesting Shake- 
speare’s Gonzalo and Ferdinand. More 
significant is the description of the conspiracies 
against the leaders, the wisdom and authority of 
the Governor, the discovery of the plots and the 
circumstance of every man’s standing upon 
guard and wearing his weapon. Although there 
were no savages on the island to provide a hint 
for Caliban, this ungainly and clawing creature 
may owe something, among other possible 
sources, to the tortoise, a reptile specially 
mentioned by Strachey in describing the wild 
life of the island. ‘“‘ Come, thou tortoise,” says 
Prospero, upbraiding Caliban; but perhaps he 
was alluding only to his sloth. Of the native 
Indians on the mainland, Strachey has much to 
say, noticeably in regard to their treachery and 
unteachable nature. His summing up in the 
reflection “ how little a faire and noble intreatie 
workes upon a barbarous disposition ” points 
to Prospero’s unsympathetic final verdict on 
Caliban: 


could easily be 


A devil, a born devil, on whose nature 
Nurture can never stick. 


Besides his acquaintance with Strachey’s 
report and the True Declaration, Shakespeare 
nust have had knowledge of Sylvester Jourdan’s 


pamphlet, printed in 1610, under the title of A 
Discovery of the Barmudas with the lengthy 
sub-title : “otherwise called the Ile of Divels: 
By Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, 
and Captaine Newport, with divers others. Set 
forth for the love of my Country, and also for 
the good of the Plantation in Virginia. — Sil. 
Jourdan.” Compared with Strachey, Jourdan 
is very brief, but equally vigorous in presenting 
his personal record. He speaks of himself as 
one of the voyagers and in describing the storm 
gives a few touches not found in other accounts: 


all our men, being utterly spent, tyred, and disabled 
for longer labour, were even resolved, without any 
hope of their lives, to shut up hatches, and to have 
committed themselves to the mercie of the sea... 
they were so over-wearied, and their spirits so 
spent with long fasting, and continuance of their 
labour, that for the most part they were fallen 
asleepe in. corners, and wheresoever they chanced 
first to sit or lie. 


In The Tempest, Ariel thus distils the prose: 


The mariners all under hatches stow’d; 
Who, with a charm join’d to their suffer’d labour, 
I have left asleep. 


And as if to emphasize this circumstance, both 
Prospero and the Boatswain refer to it towards 
the end of the play. 

Jourdan also makes a point of the sailors’ 
drinking to one another, suggestive of the 
drunken scenes with Stephano and Trinculo. 
He has his own version of the saving of the ship, 
which “ more fortunately in so great a mis- 
fortune, fell in betweene two rockes, where she 
was fast lodged and locked, for further budg- 
ing.” He stresses, too, the supposed super- 
natural quality of the island: “ ever esteemed, 
and reputed, a most prodigious and inchaunted 
place,” adding the significant qualification “ yet 
did we finde there the ayre so temperate, and 
the Country so abundantly fruitfull.” This 
contrast forms the essential background of the 
play. 

Shakespeare’s island has no geographical 
location, in spite of the mention of Naples and 
Algiers. It exists in the world of imagination. 
Yet the magic of the poetry is linked with 
historical fact. Ariel’s haunting allusion to the 
“ still vex’d Bermoothes ” evokes the scene of 
the Virginian adventure, of a new world with 
its promise of reconciliation and harmony. 








HE FIRST OCCASION ON WHICH Russian 
troops intervened in Hungary was in 
April 1849; and, however much the map 
of Europe may have changed during the last 
hundred years, the circumstances in which the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia then decided to 
send troops into Hungary were remarkably 
similar to those which brought Soviet tanks 
swarming over the Carpathians last November. 

In the 1840’s there was no independent state 
of Poland. The central and eastern provinces 
of Poland, the greater part of the country, in 
fact, were incorporated as a separate kingdom 
within the Russian Empire. The western lands, 
including the city of Poznan, belonged to 
Prussia, while the southernmost province of 
Poland, Galicia, which stretches for some two 
hundred miles along the foothills of the Car- 
pathians and includes the cities of Cracov and 
Lvov, formed a part of the Austrian Empire. 
Immediately south of Galicia lay the Kingdom 
of Hungary, one of the dominions of the house 
of Habsburg. So the three great powers of 
central and eastern Europe—Prussia, Austria 
and Russia—between them contained the whole 
of present-day Poland and Hungary; and these 
three powers were themselves linked together 
in a long-standing alliance which had been 
reinforced at the end of the Napoleonic Wars. 

Then, as now, from the Russian standpoint 
at least, the main divisions in Europe were 
ideological. The Emperor Nicholas looked 
upon himself as Europe’s main bulwark of 
absolute monarchy and conservatism against 
the forces of revolution which had been spread- 
ing eastwards from France since the end of the 
eighteenth century. Austria and Prussia, in his 
view, were nothing more than his forward 
defence posts. “The true and permanent 
interest of Russia,” said one of his leading 
diplomats, “‘ is to maintain between ourselves 
and France this moral barrier, formed by 
friendly powers and monarchies, solidly based 
on principles analogous to our own.” 

With this deep protective screen along the 
western frontier, the Russian Empire remained 
untroubled by revolution from the early 1830’s 
until the beginning of 1848. Then, as the 
February revolution in France was followed by 
a great upsurge of nationalism all over western 
and southern Europe, it seemed in St. Peters- 
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burg as though the stronghold of absolutism 
was again in danger. Nicholas was at once on 
his guard. Where was the infection of national- 
ism going to strike next ? Would it spread as far 
as eastern Europe, and if so to what point along 
the western rampart of the Russian Empire ? 
“We must be on the qui vive,” Nicholas said 
in February 1848, “ giving the most vigilant 
attention to our western territories, so that we 
can smash any rising at the very outset.” 

His anxieties were not groundless. Before 
the end of February the first national uprising 
in central Europe had begun. It began in 
Prussian Poland in the city of Poznan, the same 
city where the Poles gave vent to their national 
indignation last summer. Within days the rebel- 
lion had spread to Galicia. After an unsuccess- 
ful rising by the Poles in Russia nearly twenty 
years before, thousands of Polish patriots had 
left their homes in order to continue fighting 
for their cause abroad. Now they came stream- 
ing back into Galicia, believing that the 
moment for the re-establishment of a fre 
Poland had at last come. 
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“ he circumstances in 

which the Emperor Nicholas 
. decided to send troops 

into Hungary were 

remarkably similar to those 

which brought Soviet 

tanks swarming 

over the Carpathians” 


in November 1956 


In St. Petersburg Nicholas was considerably 
disturbed by the news. Once rebellion had 
started among the Poles in Austria and Prussia, 
it was inevitable, he thought, that the Poles in 
Russia would make common cause with their 
compatriots. He addressed an angry message to 
the King of Prussia, complaining that the king 
had dealt too leniently with the Polish national- 
ists in Poznan. He deployed an army of nearly 
half a million men along his western border, 

| in the instructions to its commander he 
wrote: “ It may well be that the Austrians will 
give free rein to the revolution and will conspire 
against us in Galicia. In that case I shall not 
allow such a movement to develop, but I shall 
occupy the province and put down the con- 
sp:racy in the name of the Emperor Ferdinand 
himself.” But the Poles in Galicia were un- 
deterred by the possibility of Russian interven- 
tion. They took control of the entire province, 
Sct Up a new government and formed their own 

onal army. 

\s it turned out, Nicholas did not intervene 
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From “ Russia Under Nicholas |,"’ by Ivan Golovine, 1846 
He “ looked upon himself as Europe’s main bulwark of 
absolute monarchy ”’ : NICHOLAS I of Russia (1796-1855) 











against the Poles in Galicia, because his atten- 
tion was diverted by other developments within 
the Austrian Empire. For some years Vienna 
had been embarrassed by the growing popu- 
larity of a group of Hungarian liberals led 
by Louis Kossuth, a lawyer of irresistible 
eloquence, and by a progressive-minded aristo- 
crat named Count Batthyany. Until 1848 the 
programme of the liberals had been compara- 
tively moderate. They had tried only to secure 
freedom for the press in Hungary, the abolition 
of class privilege and the equality of all before 
the law. But Kossuth, at least, aimed higher, 
and in an historic speech on March 3rd he called 
upon his fellow Hungarians to follow the 
example of the Poles and to join him in the 
fight for independence. A week later the Young 
Czechs in Prague petitioned the Austrian 
Emperor for some concessions in the direction 
of autonomy, and on March 13th revolt spread 
to Vienna itself. The Emperor Ferdinand fled 
the capital and took refuge in Innsbruck, and it 
seemed that the days of the Habsburg Empire 
were numbered. 

Kossuth and his countrymen were jubilant, 
and the Hungarian Diet proceeded at once to 
pass a series of laws, the “ March Laws” as 
they have since been called, which were the 
first step on the road to independence. The 
right to vote in the elections to the Diet was 
extended, the Diet itself was to meet each year, 
class privilege was abolished, trial by jury was 
established, Magyar was declared to be the 
official language of the country, and Pest became 
its capital. At this stage the Hungarians still 
accepted the Austrian Emperor as their king, 
and Ferdinand for his part gave his assent to 
the March laws. In the circumstances he had 
no choice. Nationalism was triumphant in 
every corner of his empire. 

Eight months later he gave up the struggle 
altogether. In December he announced that, as 
his strength and health were failing, he wished 
to abdicate. He had nod sons, his brother did 
not relish the prospect of succeeding him, and 
the crown passed to his eighteen-year-old 
nephew Francis Joseph. Kossuth at once seized 
upon this new development as a pretext for 
breaking away from the Austrian Empire. The 
nationalists in Hungary claimed that the abdica- 
tion of Ferdinand and the arrangements for the 
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succession were irregular, and the Diet, meeti: ; 
in April 1849, resolved no longer to regard 1 
Habsburgs as rulers of the country. Hungary 
was declared a republic, with Kossuth as he 
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first president. She had severed her last ties 
with Vienna. She owed allegiance to no one 


Ten days after the declaration of indepen- 
dence, the Russian army entered Hungary in 
force. Since March 1848 Nicholas had been 
closely watching every move in Hungary, and 
by the end of the year he was itching to join in 
the conflict. At this point his chief motive for 
intervention was that large contingents of Poles 
were fighting side by side with the Hungarians 
in the eastern part of the country near the 
Russian frontier. Two of the Hungarian forces 
were, in fact, commanded by Poles, men who 
had fought against the Russians in 1830. It was 
still Poland, and not Hungary, whom Russia 
feared the most. “‘ We cannot,” said the Russian 
Foreign Minister, “‘ allow the establishment on 
the frontier of Poland of an independent Polish 
Hungary.” But whatever threats Nicholas 
might have uttered in March, his hands were 
tied. He had promised only fifteen years 
earlier not to intervene in Austrian affairs with- 
out a direct invitation from Vienna, and by the 
end of 1848 he was still a passive and frustrated 
spectator of events across the border. 

He did not have to wait much longer. 
During the spring campaign, the Hungarian 
nationalist forces had gone from success to 
success. By April they had driven the Austrians 
out of Pest, and were preparing to march on 
Vienna. With reluctance, the young Austrian 
Emperor decided to take the only possible 
course to save his capital and his crown. On 
April 21st he sent a personal appeal for help to 
Nicholas, and on April 26th Russian troops 
began to move in. Besides his suspicions of the 
Poles, Nicholas now had a new and stronger 
motive for intervention, for Kossuth’s rejection 
of the Habsburgs was an affront against the 
principle of legitimacy, which it was the very 
purpose of the Holy Alliance to uphold. 

With the arrival of a Russian force, the odcs 
against a victory by the Hungarians were over- 
whelming. They were now fighting on three 
fronts, against the main Austrian army in the 
West, against a Croatian force in the South, and 
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Hungarian nationalist leaders leaving Hungary, 1849: 
KOSSUTH heads the procession in cloak 


now in the East against the Russians. But they 
continued the struggle. They were helped, it is 
true, by dissension between the Austrian and 
Russian commanders. The Commander-in- 
Chief of the Austrians, Field-Marshal Haynau, 
wished to make it clear that the Russians were 
fig ghting under his command and must fall in 
with his plans. He needed their help, but he did 
not want them to claim the victory. From St. 
Petersburg, on the other hand, Nicholas in- 
sisted that his generals should have full liberty 
of action. He called upon them to “ make a 
Russian job of it.”” He needed quick results. He 
wanted the Russian intervention, as he said 
himself, “ to sound like a clap of thunder.” 
Chere is no telling how long the battle for 
Hungary might have lasted had the Hungarians 
themselves remained united to the end. But in 
the summer of 1849 they, like their enemies, 
were weakened by a split among their leaders. 
re was jealousy between the Hungarian 


Commander-in-Chief, Gérgey, and Kossuth, 
the political leader. In the hope of keeping the 
movement united, Kossuth, an idealist to the 
end, decided to lay down the presidengy and 
allow Gérgey to take over the political as well 
as the military leadership. It was a magnificent 
sacrifice, but a mistaken one; for Gérgey was 
already thinking in terms of peace, even if it 
meant surrender. He had begun to wonder if he 
and his countrymen might not expect a better 
fate if they laid down their arms, not to the 
Austrians whom he still hated, but to the 
Russians whose purposes he did not understand. 

By mid-summer the Russians too had 
started to think about short cuts to victory. On 
July 12th Marshal Paskevich, Governor- 
General of Russian Poland and commander of 
the Russian force in Hungary, wrote to the 
Emperor: “ The whole war consists of Gérgey. 
Let me offer him a bribe in your name, say a 
pension of a hundred thousand roubles for 
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The Emperor FRANCIS JOSEPH in 1848 


himself and his whole family. In this way you 
can extract yourself from a war which you have 
promised to fight to the end and which you 
cannot possibly abandon: for, if you did, within 
half a year there would be fighting from 
Kamenets-Podolsk right up to the Vistula.” It 
is not known beyond doubt whether any 
Russian money changed hands, but by the 
beginning of August Gérgey was already 


negotiating with the enemy. On August 12:h 
he surrendered to the Russians in the town of 
Vilagos. 

Nicholas was astute enough not to make ¢ .y 
obvious attempt to exploit the victory. Pas ec- 
vich immediately handed his Hungarian 
prisoners over to the Austrian authorities. It 
was a shrewd move, for it meant that, while the 
Russians could take the credit for the military 
defeat of the Hungarian nationalists, they could 
also evade responsibility for the reprisals which 
were inevitably to follow it. The Austrian 
commander Haynau had already acquired a 
sinister reputation for his brutality in dealing 
with Italian nationalists. In Hungary, it 
seemed, he intended to surpass himself. Many 
of the nationalist leaders, including Kossuth, 
had escaped into Turkey before the surrender, 
but thirteen of their generals had laid down 
their arms with Gérgey, and nine of these were 
hanged. The remainder were held to have com- 
mitted treason in a lesser degree, and they were 
shot. Hanging was the sentence passed on 
Count Batthyany, who had been a political 
figure in the movement from the outset, but 
had never taken any part in the fighting. In an 
effort to escape the gallows, Batthyany tried to 
cut his throat. He failed to take his life, but 
mutilated himself so severely that he could not 
be carried to the scaffold. He was shot. The 
Archbishop of Hungary was confined in a 
monastery. Two other bishops, who had 
identified themselves with the nationalist cause, 
were sentenced to twenty years’ hard labour. A 
Russian detachment which had sided with the 
Hungarians was sent back under guard to 
Minsk, where the men were court-martialled 
and their captain hanged. A street in Budapest 
still bears his name. Villages which had dis- 
played heroism in resistance were razed to the 
ground. The inhabitants, men and women 
alike, were subjected to public flogging. Their 
houses were burnt, their valuables confiscated 
and their families dispersed, and every effort 
was made to obliterate their names from 
history. Gérgey alone was left unpunished. 


Even before the fighting in Hungary had 
begun, Kossuth had hoped that he might be 
able to rally other countries to support his 
cause. He placed his greatest hopes on Great 
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The Austrian Field-Marshal HAYNAU, assaulted in the 
streets of London, 1850 


Britain which, in the Year of Revolutions, was 
the only major European country to remain 
immune from revolution. In the spring of 1848 
he had appealed to Lord Palmerston for moral 
support, at least, and had asked the British 
Government to agree to the exchange of 
diplomatic representatives between Pest and 
London. But Palmerston declined to commit 
himself. In November Kossuth sent a personal 
envoy to London with a letter describing in 
glowing terms the benefits which would accrue 
to Britain when British industry and commerce 
were given access to the markets of an inde- 
pendent Hungary. Palmerston refused even to 
meet the envoy, and his Under-Secretary 
recommended that any communications regard- 
ing trade between Britain and. Hungary should 
be made through the Austrian Ambassador in 
London. Even after the Russian intervention 
had begun, Palmerston’s attitude remained un- 
changed. In a despatch dated May 12th, 1849, 
he wrote: “ Much as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment regret this interference of Russia, the 
causes which have led to it and the effects which 
it may produce, they have nevertheless not 
considered the occasion to be one which at 

























From “ Tsarskaya interventsiya,”’ by R. A. Averbukh, Moscow 


”. 


** Hungary lies at the feet of your Majesty the 


Russian Marshal PASKEVICH 


the present calls for any formal expression of 
the views of Great Britain on the matter.” The 
Hungarian leader meanwhile continued his 
appeals, writing once more to Palmerston to 
express the hope that “ Your Excellency, 
faithful to your just and liberal policy, will not 
be indifferent to such an infraction of the law 
of nations, and that you will interpose the 
powerful protest of Great Britain to prevent it.” 
Kossuth backed up his appeal by offering 
Britain a free port on the Danube in return for 
“‘an armed protest of England against the 
intervention.” But the Foreign Office was 
unmoved. 

Palmerston in fact was not so heartless as he 
seemed. He and his colleagues were indignant 
at the Russian intervention, and they admired 
the courage of those who were fighting for 
Hungary’s independence, but they could not 
abandon Austria. Austria, said Palmerston, was 
a European necessity. Without Austria the 
balance of power would be upset, and Britain 
would have no sure ally to help her in con- 
founding the designs of the Russians at 
Constantinople. 

But if the Foreign Secretary placed long- 





term interests above his feelings of the moment, 
many of his compatriots did not. During 1848 
the average Briton knew little of what was going 
on in Hungary, but when news had reached 
London of the Russian intervention, of the 
military defeat of the Hungarians, of the trial 
and attempted suicide of Batthyany and of the 
executions and floggings which went on 
throughout the autumn of 1849, protest after 
protest reached the Foreign Office. Feelings 
were still inflamed when the Austrian com- 
mander Field-Marshal Haynau paid a visit to 
London in the following year. His programme 
included the inspection of a brewery in the 
East End, where a group of draymen set upon 
him and assaulted him, and he barely escaped 
with his life. 


Further East, in Cologne, the Hungarian war 
of independence was being closely followed by 
another sympathetic observer, Marx’s col- 
laborator Engels. During the winter of 1848-49, 
Engels commented frequently on events in 
Hungary in the paper Neue Rheinische Zeitung, 
and he was to return to the subject more than 
once, long after the Hungarians had been 
defeated. His comments are of more than 
passing interest, for the writings of Marx and 
Engels on the European Revolution of 1848, 
and on the Hungarian revolution which forms 
part of it, are a prescribed subject for students 
of history and politics in the Soviet Union. It 
is probable that most of the present-day Soviet 
leaders have studied them, and that their 
thoughts about Hungary have been conditioned, 
consciously or unconsciously, by what Engels 
had to say. It is certain that Stalin was familiar 
with Engels’ comments, for his own utterances 
on Hungary are a direct echo of them. Engels 
paid tribute to the greater political maturity of 
the Poles and Hungarians as compared with the 
other minority peoples, as they then were, of 
central Europe. Speaking of Hungary in the 
twenty years before 1848 he wrote: “In 
Hungary there was a more active political life 
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than in the whole of Germany, and the fev dal 
forms of the old Hungarian constitution \ 
better used in the interests of democracy 

were the more modern forms of the § 
German constitution.” He seemed to re 
Hungary as the key to the fortress of absolut 
If the Hungarian people had been victoriou 
said, “‘ then the whole eastern European system 
of states would have collapsed.” Poland would 
have gained her independence, Germany would 
have become united around the revolutionary 
centre, and Russian Tsarism would have 

left in isolation and would have lost its influ 
on western Europe. 

In Russia itself news of the victory in 
Hungary was received with mixed feelings. The 
Court, the ministers and senior army officers 
preened themselves on a job well done. Others 
were not so well pleased. Censorship in Russia 
at the time made it impossible to air one’s 
views freely in print or even by word of mouth 
in public; but Nicholas Chernyshevsky, who 
was to emerge as the leader of the Russian 
radicals in the 1860’s, wrote in his diary for 
August 1849 that he found the victory over 
Hungary offensive and disgusting. Russians 
living in exile were more outspoken. The most 
eloquent of them, Alexander Herzen, began his 
“ Epilogue to 1849” with the bitter words: 
“* Curses upon you, year of blood and madness, 
year in which banality, brutality and thick- 
headedness have triumphed, curses upon you. 
From the first day to the last you have been a 
disaster. Nowhere in the world have you had 
one bright minute or one hour of peace. 
From Rome, which fell before a people which 
betrayed humanity, to Hungary, sold to the 
enemy by a general who betrayed his father- 
land, everything in 1849 has been sinful, 
gruesome and vile.... Everything has been 
stamped with the seal of abhorrence. 

“And this is only the first step, the 
beginning, the introduction. The years to come 
will be more abhorrent, more savage and more 
vile.” 
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Roman Satire and Roman Society 
Il. THE IMPERIAL KNIFE-WALKERS 





‘** Recorded the living speech of his age’: 


From “* Arte e Gust 
negli Scrittori Latini, 
G. Becatti. G. C 


Sansoni, Florence, !95 


+ 


APULEIUS, from a ticket-medallion 


By the satirists of the Roman Empire we are presented with the 


picture of a world in corruption and decline. 


Yet the Empire 


outlasted its bitterest critics by several hundred years. 


By PETER GREEN 


past those historical problems most rele-— 


r= AGE, WE ARE TOLD, selects from the 


vant to its own existence. The political 

and psychological pressures exerted on Roman 
writers—particularly satirists—from Augustus 
onwards do not figure very largely in our 
literary histories. This is hardly surprising. 
In England the true atmosphere of totali- 
tarianism has never been fully appreciated. 
We are only beginning, as a result of our own 
experiences, to discern the skill of the Roman 
propaganda-machine in Imperial times, or 
estimate the force of official sanctions that 
could—then as now—be discreetly exercised 
ainst a recalcitrant or indiscreet individualist. 

It happens that the temper of nineteenth- 
ntury classical scholarship was largely on the 

le of authoritarianism. Imperialism not dis- 


similar from its Roman prototype was in the 
air; Caesar and Augustus were seen as bene- 
volently paternal yet firm-handed gods. 
Macaulay—in a passage attacking Lucan’s his- 
torical prejudice—could describe Caesar as 
“the finest gentleman, the most humane 
conqueror, and the most popular politician that 
Rome ever produced.”! The revolutionary, the 
nonconformist, the man against the govern- 
ment—particularly a government with which 
the Victorian world felt a natural affinity— 
these were automatically suspect. Thus the 
Augustan régime was elevated almost into an 
Olympian myth; and the ugly decades which 
followed it were written off as mere decadence. 

Today we know better than to adopt a 


1 Quoted by J. D. Duff, Lucan: The Civil War 
(1928), p. xii. 
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From “ Arte e Gusto negli Scrittori Latini "’ 


One of the satirists forced to commit suicide: SENECA, 
from a bust in the Berlin Museum 


superior moral tone when discussing this sick 
era; nor do we take refuge in the pretence that 
Tacitus or Juvenal were wildly exaggerating. 
Informers, Emperor-worship, perversion, tor- 
ture, luxury—all fade into insignificance beside 
the monstrous phenomena of Buchenwald or 
the gas-chambers of the Third Reich. If the 
discreet literary trimmers of the Roman Empire 
do not necessarily excite our admiration, at 
least they arouse our sympathy and pity. They 
walked upon knives indeed ; and sometimes they 
slipped. Seneca, Lucan and Petronius were 
forced to commit suicide as an alternative to 
political execution. Ovid and Juvenal suffered 
exile. Phaedrus, the Macedonian slave who had 
been Augustus’ freedman, had an unpleasant 
brush with the redoubtable Sejanus. What 
other civilization can show such a political 
casualty rate among writers—till our own 
times ? 

For a brief—a very brief—period after the 
Republic’s fall, public sentiment, creative 
imagination and Augustus’ wishes all worked 
together in harmony. After a century of inter- 
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necine bloodshed, Augustus truly appeared to 
have ushered in a Golden Age: Virgil and 
Horace responded to the mood of the tin es 
with superb poetry. But after the first hiz 
summer of enthusiasm, Rome began to c 
cover the price she must pay for her dictator- 
ship. Political impotence turned the on 
powerful Senators and Equites to litigation, 
literary dilettantism, and frenzied  self- 
indulgence. Robbed of free speech, they com- 
pensated themselves by free living. 

Augustus was, in a sense, unique: he could 
temper autocracy with benevolence to a hair’s- 
breadth of good judgment. He knew the value 
of literary propaganda, and was anxious to 
preserve at least the facade of the Republican 
tradition. But his power was vested in his 
personality ; and his successors, taking over the 
machinery of government which he had created, 
showed themselves progressively less en- 
lightened and more wilfully autocratic. The 
political abuse of laws against /ése-majesté—a 
conveniently ill-defined crime—produced a 
flock of informers. The agent provocateur made 
his appearance. One Emperor turned megalo- 
maniac, several were paranoid to a greater or 
lesser degree, another prematurely senile and 
ruled by a monstrous cabal of Greek freedmen. 
Tepid flattery could now be interpreted as 
positive disaffection; and in the moral vacuum 
which the Republic had left as its legacy, there 
was no lack of obsequious courtiers to prance 
around the throne. 

Under such a régime the effect on literature 
cannot be anything but bad. Opposition, 
resistance in the modern sense, can do more 
insidious damage than putting the author in 
personal danger. To function in a void; that 
is the great fear. ‘‘ To write poems no one may 
read,” said Ovid, “ is like dancing in the dark.” 
The effect is to set up a subconscious conflict 
between deep instinct and social conformity. 
When George Orwell analysed the effects of 
these conditions on modern English prose, he 
might have been writing with the post- 
Augustan period in mind: 


e- 


“The inflated style is itself a kind 
euphemism. A mass of Latin words falls upon 
the facts like soft snow, blurring the outlines and 
covering up all the details. The great enemy of 
clear language is insincerity. When there is a 
gap between one’s real and one’s declared ain 
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e turns as it were instinctively to long words 
d ere, idioms, like a cuttlefish squirting 
tink . 


: is a little difficult for the traditionally 
educated humanist—perhaps even more so for 
the professional classical scholar—to appreciate 
the full force and truth of Orwell’s words. They 
ave been brought up to accept precisely these 
vices as virtues:.to fill their own Latin verses 
wiih stock clichés and periphrases; to accept 


= 


without question—even to imitate—an obses- 


sion with a bastard and imported mythology; 
to denigrate the living speech recorded by 
Terence, Varro, Petronius and Apuleius, in 
favour of the ponderous and artificial literary 
language, the tropes and figures beloved of the 
ubiquitous rhetoricians. Contemporary critics 
suffered from no such illusions. One symptom 
of the prevailing authoritarianism is a sharp 
rise of interest in literature as a detached study, 
bearing no essential relation to the contempor- 
ary life—social, political, or even emotional— 
that it might have been expected to reflect. 
The full-time philosophical or literary 
dilettante began to replace the educated public 
servant. In an age when, as Phaedrus observed, 
to be rich was to be in danger, intellectual 
pursuits — provided the subjects discussed 
steered clear of anything controversial—offered 
a soothing diversion. Not unnaturally, under 
these conditions, the quality of the literature 
produced deteriorated ; and the satirists jumped 
in to dismember so tempting—and harmless— 
a victim. Persius, Petronius, Martial and 
Juvenal unite to confirm Orwell’s diagnosis. 
Persius comments acidulously on mechanical 
antitheses, the inflated heroic style, self- 
conscious archaisms, lack of originality: ““ Can 
one call this [a specimen quotation] anything 
but frothy and fluffy, like an old dried-up 
branch with a huge overgrown bark upon it ? 
. Nerveless stuff—it floats in the mouth on 
the top of the spittle, and comes drivelling out 
involuntarily.” Both he and Martial attack the 
unreality of mythological themes. Martial 
writes: 
“You whose reading matter is all Oedipus 


nd dark Thyestes, Colchian warlocks and 
scyllas, what do you study but fairy monsters ? 


“ 


From “ Politics and the English Language,” in 
ting an Elephant (1950), p. 97. 
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. .. Why does such trifling literary nonsense appeal 
to you ? Rather read of matters which Life can 
claim as her own. In my poems you will find no 
Centaurs or Gorgons or Harpies: my pages 
smack of man.” 


Juvenal and Petronius echo these criticisms, 
and also have some pertinent remarks to make 
about the unrealities of a rhetorical education, 
in particular the set historical themes for 
argument or declamation. 

“TI believe that college makes complete fools 
of our young men,” exclaims one of Petronius’ 
characters, “‘ because they see and hear nothing 
of ordinary life there. It is pirates standing in 
chains on the beach, tyrants pen in hand ordering 
sons to cut off their fathers’ heads . . . honey-balls 
of phrases. . Your tripping, empty tones 
stimulate certain absurd effects into being, with 
the result that the substance of your speech 
languishes and dies.’”* 


It is doubtful how far Imperial satirists were 
aware of the direct link between this unreal 
literature and the political conditions of the 
time. As G. G. Ramsay said, “ for the decline 
of literature there is no more authentic tes- 
timony than that of Persius; and yet he seems 
to be quite unconscious of the true causes of 
that decline . . . never once does he heave a 
sigh—even a despairing sigh like that of Lucan 
—over the loss of public liberty.”* Juvenal 
knows that mythological themes are polit- 
ically safe; but does not draw the further con- 
clusion that politics are corrupting literature. 
Instead he paints a pleasant picture of the use- 
less yet enormously detailed mythological 
knowledge demanded from the grammarian.° 
Nevertheless, we cannot dogmatize on this 
point. The age demanded concealment of one’s 
true opinions; and every satirist of whom we 
have record had his own mask. How far we 
can penetrate it is a matter for conjecture. 

Phaedrus, the ex-slave, who lived through 
Tiberius’ and Caligula’s reigns, and died early 
on in that of Claudius, chose the fable or 
allegory. ‘“‘ Examine these fables with atten- 

ion,” he openly declares, “and what useful 
lessons will you find concealed under them ! 
Things are not always what they seem; first 


3 Persius Sat. 1.75 ff (tr. J. Conington); Martial 
10.4; Juvenal Sat. 1. 1-20, 158 ff; Petronius, Satyricon 
1-2; 88-9 (tr. M. Heseltine). 

4G. G. Ramsay, JFuvenal and Persius (1918), 
p. Xxviii. 
5 Juvenal, Sat. 7.228 ff. 
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Museum, Rome 
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appearances deceive many: few minds under- 
stand what skill has hidden in an inmost 
corner.” Elsewhere he gives a political explana- 
tion for the invention of fable: “‘ Slavery, being 
subject to another’s will, and not daring to 
speak its desires, couched its sentiments in 
fabulous form, and by pleasing fictions eluded 
censure.” Naturally this has set the ingenious 
combing his pages for obscure historical 
allusions ; and several of these, obliquely attack- 
ing Tiberius, Caligula or Sejanus, are fairly 
certain. More suggestive (in several senses 
is the Rabelaisian ““ Embassy of the Dogs to 
Jupiter,” a withering satire on the greed, fear, 
stupidity and obsequiousness of the Imperial 
court and the Roman people as a whole. The 
potentialities of Phaedrus’ method are perhaps 
best brought home in a witty piece describing 
how the She-Goat (Livia) obtained from 
Jupiter the favour of a beard, and how offended 
the he-goats became: Livia was notoriously the 
grey eminence behind the throne.® 

With Persius, in many ways the subtlest of 
all the Roman satirists, we move into a different 
and more familiar world. This valetudinarian 
young man, who died in the ninth year of 
Nero’s reign at the age of twenty-eight, chose 
moral generalization as his mask, and the ivory 
tower for his habitat. Assured of a large in- 
dependent income, he spent his short life in a 
country house some eight miles outside Rome, 
largely engaged with the highly un-Roman 
occupation of introspective self-analysis. He 
displays in his single volume of satire a delib- 
erate indifference to man’s political or civic 
aspects, which reflects his own self-imposed 
isolation. His friends are all literary friends, his 
experience derived from his well-stocked 
library. 

The self-examination, the internal reflection 
which Persius practised were qualities badly 
needed by such a society at such a time. From 
Horace’s day onwards there appear classic 
symptoms of anxiety, hysteria, and mental 
unbalance’ in the satirists’ accounts of the 
public temper. The word phreneticus passed 
into common usage, “ much as the termino- 

® Fables 4.2; 3, Pref. 33 ff; 4.173 4.15. 

* For the wide vocabulary of insanity, and the 
prevalence of the theme in Rome, v. D. M. Paschal, 


The Vocabulary of Mental Aberration in Ron 
Comedy and Petronius (1939), pp. 75-6, 87. 
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logy of psycho-analysis has been adopted by 
conversational English.” Ennut and nausée, 
those Parisian malaises, find their prototypes in 
Rome. Wealth was no cure, as Varro said, for 
the soul’s sickness. The State religion had 
fallen into disrepute despite Augustus’ 
energetic efforts to revive it by propaganda and 
legislation, and the feeling of social impotence 
is reflected in satirical writing. Hysterical 
women took cures at Sinuessa for the vapours ; 
astrologers and fortune-tellers were all the 
raze; boredom, inertia, instability and deep- 
seated guilt rise from the pages of Martial or 
Juvenal like a physical miasma. “ Each man 
ikes dreams for himself,” wrote Petronius, 
1e wounds of the unhappy endure into the 
night-season.” 

lo this atmosphere Persius was obviously 
very much alive; and unlike his more active or 
involved contemporaries he made genuine 
attempts to combat it at a deep level of aware- 
ness. He asked questions and touched on 
themes which Romans normally avoided, seeing 
clearly that men who were severed from their 
traditional public functions had to look in- 
wards as individuals if they were to remain 
He knew that the real canker was to be 
found, not in external circumstances, but in 
the corrupt self; that tyrants could as easily 
spring up in a man’s diseased heart as be 
imposed from without. 
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~ = 


whole. 


‘“ What an utter lack there is,” he wrote, “ of 

1en willing to venture down into their own souls: 

stare at the wallet on the back of the man in 

ront of them. . . . Have you any goal ? any mark 

t which you aim ? or are you on a vague wild- 

goose chase armed with broken pots and mud, 

t caring where you go, and living by the rule of 

e moment ?... Learn what we are, what life 

e are sent into the world to lead . . . what is 
ur position in the human commonwealth.” 


(hough Persius resolutely attacks super- 
stitions, his Stoic deism gives power to his 
religious awareness. You pray to the Gods for 
grossly material ends, he tells his readers ; and— 

e—you credit them with the same acquisi- 
instincts as yourselves. The Gods do not 

t gold; and for your own part you should 

them to grant you virtue and purity, not 

t." It is interesting to compare Persius’ 


at. 4.23 ff.; 3.59 ff., 65 ff.; 2.17 ff., 30 ff., 60 ff. 





Mother of Tiberius and 
Bust in the 


LIVIA (c. §§ B.C.-A.D. 29). 
the “ grey eminence behind the throne.” 
Ny-Carlsberg Glyptothck, Copenhagen 


attitude with that of the aristocratic and bl/asé 
Petronius :* 

“One promises an offering if he may bury his 
rich neighbour, another if he may dig up a hidden 
treasure, another if he may make thirty millions 
in safety. Even the Senate, the teachers of what 
is right and good, often promise a thousand 
pounds in gold to the Capitol, and decorate even 
Jupiter with pelf, so that no one need be ashamed of 
praying for money. So there is nothing surpris- 
ing in the decadence of painting, when all the 
gods and men think an ingot of gold more 
beautiful than anything those poor crazy Greeks 
Apelles and Pheidias, ever did.” 

The contrast between Petronius and every 
previous satirist is his complete lack of any 
religious feeling. This is not only interesting as 
a side-light on his character, but marks a 
definite historical and social development. His 
irreligion is of the easy, rational, superior kind 
that appears at a certain point in any culture. 
Phaedrus had heralded the change by noting 
that blasphemy was becoming fashionable. 
Varro had attacked Serapis and Eastern 
mystery cults in order to defend the national 

* Satyricon 88. The character speaking is Eumol- 
pus; the views are clearly Petronius’ own. 
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religion: Petronius is equally contemptuous of 
both. The first he dismisses as “ an outlet for 
wealthy nymphomaniacs”; but he pokes 
excellent fun at the second as well—the good 
old days when “ our great ladies went up the 
hill to the Temple of Jupiter in their best 
clothes, their feet bare, their hair loose, their 
thoughts pure, to pray for rain. And of course 
down it came at once in buckets—if that didn’t 
do it, what would ?—and everyone went home 
like drowned rats.” It is his radical trades- 
man, Ganymede, who blames contemporary 
decadence on the decline of religion: Petronius 
himself seems to have shared with Juvenal an 
amused and slightly weary disbelief in any kind 
of eschatology. 

We know very little of Petronius apart from 
what Tacitus tells us, and what we can infer 
from his surviving work: it is not even absolu- 
tely certain (though it is inherently probable) 
that Nero’s arbiter elegantiarum and the author 
of the Satyricon were one and the same person. 
A dandy, a connoisseur of the demi-monde, an 
excellent Governor of Bithynia, a man who lived 
stylishly and died stylishly, he has a peculiar 
appeal for us. But it seems more than possible 
that his famous descriptions of parvenu 
vulgarity and cultural yearnings in the house of 
Trimalchio, attractive enough in themselves, 
had an ulterior purpose. “ People on the other 
side of the tracks,” as Bagnani put it, are shown 
as “ discussing the same matters that interest 
the highest and most intellectual society. . . . 
A highly sophisticated society would enjoy the 
joke: that the joke was also a very subtle indict- 
ment of that society itself would scarcely be 
apparent.” 

One reason for suspecting this concealed 
assault on his peers is a unique passage in the 
Satyricon which might have been written by a 
modern Socialist reformer. “‘ You go talking 
about things which are neither in heaven and 
earth,” Ganymede observes deflatingly, “‘ and 
none of you care all the time how the price of 
food pinches. . . . Damn the magistrates, who 
play ‘ Scratch my back and I'll scratch yours,’ 
in league with the bankers. So the little people 
come off badly; for the jaws of the upper 
classes are always keeping carnival.” It is a 
disquieting paradox that sentiments of this 


© Tr. G. Bagnani, Arbiter of Elegance (1954), p. 12. 
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kind should have been written, not by the 
struggling hack such as Juvenal (who despised 
the plebs inordinately) but by an elegznt 
courtier, who yet knew more about the comm on 
people and their vernacular than any other 
Roman writer. Petronius’s atheism carried 
with it a sense of transitoriness and illusion: 
the skeleton grins at the feast, the pleasure of 
love is momentary and vile. “‘ Dear, dear,” 
cries Seleucus, recalling a funeral, “ how we 
bladders of wind strut about. We are meaner 
than flies; flies have their virtues, we are 
nothing but bubbles.” It is a far cry from the 
tradition, public responsibility and communal 
sense of the early Republic to this disillusioned, 
egocentric pessimism. And despite Tacitus’ 
assurance that in the age of the Flavians Rome 
regained the moral sense she had finally lost 
with Nero, a glance into the pages of Martial 
or Juvenal suffices to dispel such optimism. 
Martial, a dark-skinned, _hairy-legged 
Spanish hack writer, who spent thirty-five 
years in Rome, is the only Roman satirist who 
could by any stretch of the imagination be 
called lovable. Yet he is not at first sight an 
attractive character. He depended on patronage 
and the sale of his books of epigrams for a 
livelihood: thus his flattery is only equalled by 
his scarifying obscenity. Having spent many 
years in gross adulation of the terrible Domitian 
he performed a quick volte-face on Nerva’s 
accession and flattered the new Emperor for 
being above flattery. (As that vicious skit 
“The Pumpkinification of Claudius ” showed, 
today’s idol was liable to become tomorrow’s 
scapegoat as death or fortune changed the 
balance of power.) He continually complained 
about the life a client led, and wished his 
parents had brought him up to a trade instead 
of giving him a useless good education. His 
notion of the ideal life was mainly the pos- 
session of enough unearned income to permit 
him to reside outside Rome and entertain his 
friends. Yet through all his writing we are 
aware of a quick, caustic, kindly wit, an un- 
expected tenderness that manifested itself in 
his love for children, his charming memorial 
tribute to an old slave, his warm inconsis- 
tencies of temperament. Of all the aliens who 
stayed grumbling in Rome, year after year, he 


1 Petronius, Satyricon 44 (tr. Heseltine); 42 
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Now that the State religion had fallen into disrepute, Eastern mystery cults became 


increasingly popular: fresco from the “ 


he only one who in his old age went back 
e land of his birth. It is characteristic of 
tial’s life that the younger Pliny should 
paid his fare home. 


Viartial’s twelve books of epigrams remind 


hat one of the main advantages Roman 
offers us is a picture of contemporary 
the details that conventional literature 
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Villa of the Mysteries,” Pompeii 


felt itself above mentioning. Open any standard 
work on Roman private antiquities—Fried- 
lander, Marquardt, Carcopino—and you will 
find that Martial, Horace and Juvenal are cited 
more often than all other literary sources added 
together. Martial was essentially a reporter. 
Year after year he observed incidents—at the 
theatre, at banquets, in the bedroom, about 











town—and made verses out of them. He 
seldom offered a moral judgment; he did not 
need to. The facts, piling up into a gigantic, 
lurid mosaic, spoke for themselves. The 
pattern was self-created: millionaire actors and 
flute-players who held authority’s ear; mas- 
queraders pretending to Equestrian status; the 
threadbare guest furtively taking home food 
in his table-napkin, his head bilious, his feet 
blistered; the fashionable dandy—depilated, 
scented, knowledgeable in boudoir-gossip and 
genealogies; the monstrous banquets; above 
all, the grim, indefatigable sexual perversions. 
Nothing in all Roman literature so conveys a 
sense of flat animal ennui as these dreary erotic 
gymnastics, practised without emotion, almost 
it seems without desire. 

This cold, calculated, passionless obsession 
with vice was also noted by Martial’s con- 
temporary Juvenal—the last and in ways the 
most memorable of Roman satirists. (Few 
poets have written so many stingingly quotable 
lines.) Medea and Procne were great sinners, 
he says, apropos of a woman who has poisoned 
her children, but they were passionate. “I 
cannot endure the woman who calculates, and 
commits a great crime in her sober senses.” 
Unlike Martial, Juvenal has a very lively moral 
sense—though like him it was largely condi- 
tioned by his personal circumstances. It is 
impossible not to feel from these two authors 
that Rome really was worse during their life- 
time than it had been before; that the decay, 
like caries in a tooth, had been eating deeper 
and spreading wider as the years went by. 

Juvenal quotes Lucilius as having said: 
“Whom do I not dare name ? What does it 
matter whether Mucius forgive my words or 
not ?” Though he had all Lucilius’ spleen, 
Juvenal was considerably more prudent: he 
knew how to use historical parallels. ‘‘ The vice 
will be living, but it will wear a death-mask.”’!” 
So the corpses—Sejanus, Messalina, Domitian 
—are dragged from their uneasy repose and 

2 Lucan, that ardent Republican, employed a not 
dissimilar technique in his Pharsalia, where he did 
all he could to discredit Caesar and make a hero of 
Pompey. [ntelligent anti-Imperialists could apply 


the moral to their own day. R. Pichon, in Les Sources 
de Lucain (1912), pp. 139-142, shows how Lucan 
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flogged with fine moral fervour: an embarr:s- 
sing performance. This embittered renjier 
is more impressive when less specific: drawing 
with acidulous Hogarthian strokes the horrors 
of life in the great metropolis, which was 
sucking the country into itself like some vast 
ulcer; giving thumb-nail sketches of the cheats, 
liars, contractors, undertakers or slave-auc- 
tioneers who, as one character observes, are ihe 
truly successful men in Rome. 

Above all, dominating the gabble of the 
Forum, the jerry-built flats, the stink and 
intrigue and bustle, are the women. Here a 
most curious fact strikes one. If the nobles of 
the Empire were weak, degenerate and dilet- 
tante in their ambitions, their wives and sisters 
were not. To quote Dr. Highet, “all the 
women are strong characters, stronger than 
their husbands, possessed by furies of ambition, 
wilfulness and lust, utterly selfish, boldly 
irresponsible, courageous, ruthless, remorseless. 
Evidently the profound spiritual maladjust- 
ment from which Rome suffered in Juvenal’s 
day had sucked away the strength of her men 
and intensified the passions of her women.” 
Perhaps it was because their oblique power 
had never been challenged, because their rdle 
remained unaltered that they thus gained in 
strength. Dictators, emperors, reigns of terror 
might come and go, free speech be lost, demo- 
cracy made a mockery, the fabric of socicty 
turned upside-down; but women still pos- 
sessed their own adjustment, could still use 
their sex as a weapon to disarm the most cruel 
or insatiable male adversary. Quidgquid agunt 
homines, Juvenal wrote, was to be his theme; 
but it was the women who had the last word. 
Juvenal crystallizes for us all the faults and 
weaknesses we have watched gaining strength 
through the centuries: when his minatory voice 
dies away there is nothing left but to sit in 
silence, and listen to Gibbon’s great rhetorical 
epitaph on a nation that sold its soul to win the 
fruits of the known world. 


systematically omitted anything to Caesar’s advan- 
tage, misinterpreted those of -his acts he related, 
minimized the courage of the Caesarians and tact- 
fully made no mention of atrocities committed by 
Pompey’s troops. 
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ngth § SIR CHARLES FIRTH, 1857-1936, Historian of the Seventeenth Century, from the Oriel Record, 1936 
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IS STRANGE TO REALIZE that it is exactly are the continuation of his work, the first 
| © years ago this March that Sir Charles specifically so, were published in 1955: The 

larding Firth, the great historian of | Restoration of Charles II, by Godfrey Davies, 
England in the seventeenth century, was born. and England in the Reigns of James II and 
‘or he was seventy-eight when he died and William III, by David Ogg. Other books 

ral of his writings have been published = which owe their inspiration to him still keep 
posthumously. Two important books, which on appearing. 








From “ Oliver Cromwell,” by C. H. Firth, 1900 


JOHN PYM, an engraving after 
S. Cooper 


I only met Firth once, in his famous library 
in North Oxford. A bearded, wizened, and 
lame figure, he had considerable difficulty in 
moving around the room. I told him that I was 
intending to write a book on John Wildman, 
the Leveller leader. Firth said sharply that 
everything that was to be said about Wildman 
would be found in his own article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, and sug- 
gested some other subject: I forget what. I 
admired his economy of words and the way in 
which his hands darted unerringly from shelf 
to shelf in his closely-packed library; and I was 
conscious of how deeply generations of gradu- 
ates, teachers, and foreign scholars were obliged 
to him for his knowledge and guidance. 

Firth’s father belonged to the prosperous 
steel firm of Thomas Firth and Sons in Sheffield, 
where Sir Charles was born. He was educated 
at Clifton and Balliol, where he won the 
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Brackenbury scholarship, after a short spel! as 
a Commoner at New College. He had been 
awarded Thomas Carlyle’s Letters and Spee hes 
of Oliver Cromwell as a school prize; he read 
Clarendon at Oxford and he was soon to come 
under the influence of the distinguished 
scholar S. R. Gardiner, who was thirty years 
his senior. Thus his curiosity in the seventeenth 
century was aroused; but he was also attracted 
to it because it was “the heroic age of the 
‘Puritan’ business class” from which he 
himself came. 

After he took his degree, he stayed scme 
time in Hanover, learning German, and then 
lectured at Firth College in Sheffield. He found 
some difficulty in obtaining an Oxford Fellow- 
ship because he married young and he had not 
taken “‘ Greats,” a qualification oddly regarded 
then—and very often since—as virtually in- 
dispensable for the teaching of modern history 
in Oxford. A Balliol man once said that Firth 
suffered all though his life from three dis- 
advantages, ill-health—he had asthma as well 
as being lame—a private income, and a special 
subject. He returned to Oxford, however, as a 
lecturer at Pembroke, and in 1901 was elected 
a research Fellow of All Souls, an appointment 
said to have been held previously only by 
Gardiner. He lived all the rest of his life in 
Oxford, being chosen Regius Professor in 1904 
and created Professor Emeritus on his retire- 
ment in 1925. Apart from his visit to Hanover, 
he never spent more than a few weeks abroad. 
He died in Oxford on February 19th, 1936. 

Firth was the kind of historical scholar, 
dwelling mostly in study, public libraries and 
Senior Common Rooms, who admires men of 
action. But his interest in military and naval 
history can also be explained by his heredity 
and by elementary psychology. His family firm 
at one time furnished nearly all the steel gun 
tubes afloat in the British navy and many of 
those used by the French. His lameness, due 
to a withered muscle, may have been com- 
pensated by identifying himself, when he wrote, 
with soldiers and sailors of earlier times. He 
was not much excited by philosophical thought 
or speculative principles; and in his later life 
he had no religious beliefs, though his grand- 
father was a Methodist philanthropist and his 
mother had brought him up on the Bible. He 
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In his dogged tenacity, his aversion for fine 
wnguage and ingenious paradoxes, his’ respect 
vr men of action and his contempt for men of 
yrds, he seemed to his southern friends the very 
mbodiment of the Yorkshire character. 


His inaugural lecture as Regius Professor 
put the cat among the pigeons. After explain- 
ing his own view of history—scientific in its 
methods, artistic in its presentation—he ac- 
cepted Sir Walter Ralegh’s view that “ the end 
and scope of history is to teach us by example 
of times past such wisdom as may guide our 
desires and action ”—he criticized the Oxford 
School for not giving a proper training to those 
who afterwards wished to become professional 
historians. He argued that such training was 
obtainable in French and German universities, 
but not at Oxford. The School, he claimed, 
aimed at sharpening the intellect and widening 
the minds of students, but it did not produce 
“ trained men capable of adding to knowledge.” 


An apparent implication in the lecture that the © 


Oxford teachers of history in his day were not 
trained historians caused offence among his 
colleagues, even though he afterwards explained 
that he did not really mean that they were un- 
trained, but were self-trained, as he was him- 
self, in the methods of historical research. 
In spite of rebuffs, he crusaded all his life for 
the training of historians. Even in my Oxford 
days—the early thirties—the then Regius 
Professor was claiming, in the best Firth tradi- 
tion, that one could not be a qualified historian 
until one had produced a thesis both for the 
B.Litt. and the D.Phil. Nevertheless, the 
Colleges continued to elect Fellows who had 
done neither. To attend a seminar in seven- 
teenth-century economic history I myself had 
to go to the London School of Economics. But 
Firth himself did all he could to fill this gap 
in Oxford historical teaching, and delivered 
lectures on sources for seventeenth-century 
English history, though they were sparsely 
ttended. The degree of D.Phil. was instituted 

n 1917, and a special subject, which required a 

vledge of original authorities, introduced 

the final examination. 
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Firth himself was excellent at this kind of 
teaching. He was not a good lecturer. Gardiner 
had refused the Regius Professorship because 
he did not want to devote so much time to 
lecturing, and another of Firth’s predecessors, 
Froude, who was appointed at the ripe age of 
seventy-four, virtually killed himself by lectur- 
ing. Naturally when professors do not enjoy 
lecturing, and College tutors are so busy that 
they have difficulty in preparing their courses, 
the standard of lecturing cannot be high. That 
has always been a shortcoming of the Oxford 
History School. 

Firth’s main work as a teacher was therefore 
in small classes or groups, or through the con- 
versations with promising students he held in 
private. But his university interests were 
extensive. He was active in building up the 
School of English Literature, which in time was 
to rival Modern History as a popular subject 
with undergraduates. Equally he concerned 
himself with the School of Modern Languages 
and engaged in controversy over the extension 
of the Taylorian Institute, the centre for that 
School in Oxford. At various times he was 
President of the Royal Historical Society and 
of the Historical Association, served on the 
Royal Commission on Public Records, and was 
a trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. For 
practical reasons he was an advocate of degrees 
for women. Thus, as Oxford goes, he was 
forward-looking; but Oxford moves forward 
slowly. 

When we turn to the writings of Sir Charles 
Firth, we are struck by the fact that although 
he wrote many articles as well as editing a 
number of valuable documents—he contributed 
222 articles to the Dictionary of National 
Biography alone and later amended seventy- 
three of them—he published only five books, 
apart from The Regimental History of Cromwell’s 
Army (1940), a compilation completed by Mr. 
Godfrey Davies after his death. Ofthese books 
the first was merely a university prize essay on 
the Marquess Wellesley (1895); the third was 
Cromwell’s Army: A History of the English 
Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth 
and the Protectorate (1902), based on his Ford 
Lectures delivered in 1900-1901, which the 
statutes require to be published; I consider 
that to have been his best book. The fourth 








Miniature of CROMWELL by S. Cooper; Firth was 
** preoccupied with men of action ”’ 


was The Last Years of the Protectorate, 1656- 
1658 (1909), written at Gardiner’s request in 
order to complete the task that Gardiner set 
himself when he embarked upon his history of 
England in the seventeenth century. It was a 
pious task of which he was not specially proud. 
The last, published in 1910, dealt with The 
House of Lords during the Civil War. His other, 
and most successful, book was written for the 
“Heroes of the Nations” series, published 
originally by the firm of Putnam, on Oliver 
Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in England. 
It has often been reprinted and has been widely 
acclaimed. Avowedly based in part on the 
article contributed to the Dictionary of National 
Biography in 1888, it contains no references, 
bibliography, or scholarly minutiae, and readers, 
unless they are already highly informed about 
the subject, cannot trace the exact sources of 
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his narrative. It is an eminently sound and 
sensible book and though not precisely an 
apologia puts in a straightforward way the case 
for Cromwell as well as it is ever likely to be 
put. Unlike Gardiner, Firth never wrote a 
text-book. His “Cromwell” is his only 
“ popular ” book. 

If one were to single out Firth’s outstanding 
contribution to historical knowledge one would 
select, I think, his edition of the Clarke Pap 
These papers, belonging to an under-secretary 
to General Fairfax and the Council of War, 
who was knighted by King Charles II, were 
bequeathed to Worcester College, Oxford, in 
1736. Firth’s attention was first drawn to them 
by the librarian of the College, and he not only 
edited selections from them for the Camden 
Society during the years 1891 to 1901, but aiso 
used them for two books of documents that 4e 
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edited for the Scottish Historical Society and 
for various articles. Every subsequent historian 
of his period has needed to read, digest and 
comment upon them, and without them we 
should know very much less about the character 
of ‘liver Cromwell and his Generals, about the 
goernment of Scotland under General Monck 
and about the theories of the Levellers and 
Agitators than we do. Some of these papers 
‘dealing mainly with the debates in the General 
Council of the Army at Putney) were re-edited 
th Firth’s blessing by A. S. P. Woodhouse, a 
Professor at Toronto, who in 1938 paid tribute 
to Firth’s editorial work and luminous foot- 
notes. But for many of the facts about the 
history of England and Scotland during the 
Interregnum we still have to turn back to 
Firth’s work, while Professor Woodhouse’s 
introduction, though long and impressive, is 
less sound and convincing than Firth’s pre- 
faces. Similarly Firth’s accounts of the battles 
of Marston Moor and Dunbar in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Historical Society have 
never been superseded. No historian can write 
the history of the Interregnum without frequent 
reference to the articles that Firth wrote and 
the documents that he edited. 

Comparisons have often been drawn be- 
tween the work of Firth and his predecessor, 
Gardiner. Firth did not have Gardiner’s 
linguistic equipment nor did he toil, as Gardiner 
did, in foreign archives. Gardiner was a 
pioneer, for he began his researches when 
scientific history was still in its infancy. On the 
other hand, Firth did not have Gardiner’s 
prejudices or ultra-Whiggish attitude of mind, 
and he had wider interests. In his introduction 
to The Last Years of the Protectorate he pro- 
ised to deal with the social and economic 
aspects of the Protectorate (though he never 
did), he was mindful of local history, his know- 
ledge of English literature in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century was vast, and he con- 
riduted essays on the ballad writers of those 
centuries which were as original as they were 
stimulating. 

Firth was a scholar par excellence, like the 
cc.ebrated figure in Browning’s “ Gram- 
marian’s Funeral.” Although in his inaugural 
lecture he spoke of the importance of “ selec- 

and arrangement ” and of the “ essentially 
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artistic task” of recreating the past, he was 
often heard to utter caustic remarks about 
“ fine writing.” In 1925 he observed, after his 
own work was largely done, that there was too 
much insistence on the scientific side of history 
and too little attention was paid to the literary 
training of historians, and added that literary 
skill was not “ an illegitimate advantage which 
some scholars enjoy over others.” He also 
confessed that he found the doctrine that 
history is “a science, no less and no more” 
was “a little too strong for my stomach.” 

Yet much of what Firth himself wrote, 
though always clear and at times illuminating, 
does not furnish lively reading. He offered 
few concessions to the weaker brethren. The 
chronicle method followed by Firth in The Last 
Years of the Protectorate after Gardiner, and 
still adhered to in Godfrey Davies’ recent book, 
leaves little room for those splendid surveys of 
English life in the past that we have been given 
by Macaulay, his great-nephew Dr. G. M. 
Trevelyan, and other modern historians. Firth 
believed that Macaulay forgot the scientific 
element and thought only of the literary 
element. But equally Firth’s own method of 
linking long quotations with comment and 
sticking, on the whole, to chronological nar- 
rative had its disadvantages. R. G. Usher 
pointed out in 1915 the defects of the chrono- 
logical method and argued that Gardiner was 
often inconsistent between volume and volume. 
One would hesitate to assert that Firth himself 
was inconsistent, but looking back from our 
present vantage point and judging Firth’s con- 
structive writing in the light of more recent 
research, particularly on social, economic and 
parliamentary history, it might be said that 
Firth’s preoccupation in the main body of his 
work with political and military events and 
with men of action meant that his view of 
seventeenth-century history was not compre- 
hensive: yet his commentary on Macaulay’s 
History and his literary essays bear testimony 
to the breadth of his scholarship. 

On the whole, those who re-read Firth’s 
work today will be most impressed by the way 
in which he realized the limitations of know- 
ledge and the difficulties of presentation. One 
senses in his lectures on Macaulay the admira- 
tion of genius to which he himself did not and 
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Facsimile signature of Oliver Cromwell 
October 19th, 1651 


Facsimile signature of Oliver Cromwell 
August 11th, 1657 


could not, in his nature, aspire. He mentions 
how not only Macaulay but earlier historians 
had attempted to survey the whole social, 
economic and intellectual life of the country in 
one fell swoop; yet he goes on to demonstrate 
the dangers inherent in such an attempt. Firth 
himself was always scrupulous in his use of 
sources and was careful to assign to them their 
appropriate values. It is not always easy for 
the reader of his “ Cromwell” to recognize 
that he is quoting stories merely in order to 
dismiss them. Take, for example, the story 
that the day after King Charles I was executed 
the muffled figure of Cromwell came secretly 
to gaze upon the dead body of the monarch and 
muttered the words “ cruel necessity.” Firth 
includes this story in his biography of Crom- 
well, though it was derived from Spence’s 
Anecdotes published in 1820, was said to have 
been obtained by him from the poet Alexander 
Pope, who had it in turn second-hand from 
Lord Southampton who was supposed to have 
been present at the time. Then Firth remarks 
“history knows nothing of Cromwell’s repent- 
ance.” Again Firth includes tales of Cromwell’s 
youth from Royalist sources while adding that 
“these are the usual fictions which cluster 
round the early life of great men.” 
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Firth, like other historical scholars, took the 
reasonable view that where sources are sparse 
even suspect sources can be invoked, if treated 
with discrimination. Firth seldom went seriously 
astray. But the scholar who rarely leaves his 
library, who spends almost his entire life teach- 
ing and researching in Oxford, lays himself 
open to the criticism that his historical writing 
must inevitably lack the vitality and realism of 
books by men like Morley, Fisher or Buchan, 
for example, with a broader, harder and more 
tolerant experience of life, and who judge poli- 
tical actions not merely on the basis of written 
evidence but in terms of human probabilities 
and their own public experience. 

But within his own special field all modern 
scholars and historical writers will acknowledge 
the magnificence of Sir Charles Firth’s achieve 
ment. No one can discuss the seventeent 
century today without drawing liberally, ar 
often without acknowledgment, upon his work. 
His single-minded devotion to his subject, t! 
generous help that he always gave to his fello' 
students and pupils, the services that he per 
formed for his profession and for Oxfo 
University, will always be admired, and |! 
name honoured wherever true scholarship 
appreciated. 
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Three wheel-lock pistols, the upper two German of about 1620, the bottom one Italian of about 1590 


By T. H. McGUFFIE 


The history of fire-arms, from the fourteenth century onwards, is the subject of two articles in 
which their uses and effectiveness are considered in war, in sport, and for display 


is the F.N. (Fabrique Nationale) Type B 

automatic, in the standard United Nations 
calibre of .300; it is gas-operated, with a piston 
housing, an optical backsight and a quickly 
replaced magazine carrying twenty rounds. 
This weapon, of great accuracy and rugged 
construction, is the most recent successor of 
the early handguns, matchlocks, wheel-locks, 


P ‘HE RIFLE ISSUED TO BRITISH TROOPS today 
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snaphaunces, flint-locks, smoothbores, rifles, 
percussion and other explosive infantry arms 
that history has seen employed in battle. 
Some fire-arms experts believe that the 
Martini-Henry .45 of 1871, first widely used 
in action in Africa and Afghanistan, was the 
earliest general issue of a shoulder arm that 
would compete successfully with the long-bow 
of the Hundred Years War as to range, rapidity 





























A seventeenth-century musketeer, from a Dutch engraving 


and robustness. There had been earlier 
examples of individual weapons, many of them 
sporting guns, that were more accurate, or 
used more advanced forms of cartridge, rifling 
and breech action, but these had not been made 
in sufficiently large numbers for adoption 
throughout an army. But the Martini-Henry, 
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easy to operate, quick to reload, and reckoned 
accurate up to 800 yards, was a better weapon 


been in some degree inferior to the master- 
weapon of Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt— 
even the famous “ Brown Bess.” 

The question then arises: if fire-arms were 


than the long-bow. All the earlier guns had 
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so ineffectual, when compared with earlier 
wespons, why in the first four hundred years 
of ‘heir existence were they used at all ? Were 
such commanders as Alva, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Cromwell, Turenne, Marlborough and 
Frederick the Great mistaken in their ever- 
increasing use of these inaccurate and cumber- 
some weapons ? Whatever the answer, there 
, no doubt that as early as the sixteenth 
century both long-bow and pike were fast dis- 
ppearing from the battlefield. With them 
went plate-armour and the traditional trappings 
of warfare long based on the ultimate suprem- 
acy of mounted men. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century 
rifles attained an accuracy never approached by 
earlier fire-arms. Yet none of the famous 
soldiers from the fifteenth century onwards, 
though he might be dissatisfied with the 
efficiency of his contemporary small-arm, ever 
seemed to doubt that what he had was much 
more useful than any previous infantry weapon. 
Of the superiority of gunpowder used in 
bombard, mortar and cannon in defence, and 
for the demolition of fixed fortifications, there 
could be little doubt. Nor did it take long 
before cannon were placed on wheeled 
carriages and manoeuvred about or mounted 
to peer through the sides or bulwarks of 
battleships. Siege-guns, howitzers and naval 
ordnance became an inevitable part of warfare; 
but there appears to be no sufficiently obvious 
reason for military perseverance with small- 
arms. 

Nowadays only the incurable romanticist 
will claim special virtue for the long-bow as 
against fire-arms. The “ gold” of an archery 
target is as big as a saucer, yet Horace A. 
Ford’s record of 28 hits in 75 shots at 60 yards 
tood for years. But any good shot in an average 
mall-bore rifle club today will get a “possible” 
out of every ten shots aimed at a 2 in. circle a 
1undred yards away. Moreover, he will con- 
sistently and without hesitation obtain this 
result, whereas no archer, however skilful, can 
be absolutely certain within several inches 
V 
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pot) 


where a single shaft will land. Compare with 
this uncertainty the fact that on July 2nd, 1860, 
the inauguration of the National Rifle 
ociation at Wimbledon, when Queen 
‘toria pulled a silken cord which fired a 
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Whitworth rifle on a fixed rest, she hit only 
1} inches from the centre of the target. The 
fire-arm has proved to be what the bow cannot 
become, a perfectible weapon. 

Archery on the battlefield has certain un- 
avoidable drawbacks. Each archer needs space 
around him; he must stand to deliver his shaft. 
Wind and rain can quickly render him helpless. 
Furthermore, and this is probably the crucial 
point, an archer must be an athlete at the top 
of his form, whereas the man behind the 
exploding barrel can function even in the state 
of weary debility often produced by extended 
service. The care taken by medieval com- 
manders to mount their archers whenever 
possible, the fact that archers were drawn from 
the fixed heraldic rank of yeoman, the highest 
held by men of low degree, the anxiety shown 
to encourage practice at the butts—all indicate 
the importance attached to maintaining both 
the health and status of bowmen. 

In 1589 in his “ Instructions for the Warres ” 
de Fourquevaux, after declaring that “ every- 
man ” wished to be a Harquebusier, went on: 
“IT know not whether it be to take the more 
wages, or to be the lighter laden, or to fight the 
further off.” He favoured the appointing of 
“fewer Harquebusiers, and those that are 
good, than many that are worth nothing; for 

. in a skirmish wherein tenne thousand 
Harquebusados are shot, there dieth not so 
much as one man, for the Harquebusiers 
content themselves with making of a noyse, and 
so shoot at all adventures.” Even if no one was 
killed the psychological effect of all this com- 
motion cannot have been negligible. 

The chronological sequence of types of 
fire-arms in its main outlines is fairly simple. 
Cannon appeared on battlefields in the four- 
teenth century. In 1364 a “ hand-gun,” fired 
by two men, was mentioned in the town 
records of Perugia. This developed during the 
fifteenth century into a one-man weapon 
weighing about ten pounds, with a leaden 
bullet, fired by applying a smouldering match 
to a touch-hole, placed on the side of the gun to 
prevent the priming powder being blown away. 
About 1480 an S-shaped holder for the slow 
match was introduced, combined with a trigger 
for release. This trigger, a long lever acting on 
a sear releasing the “‘ serpentine ” (which held 




























Rifleman firing in the kneeling position, from Ezekiel Baker’s book on Rifle Practice, 1800 


a match ignited at both ends), brought fire into 
the flashpan. Such was the first real fire-arm— 
the match-lock arquebuse. By the early six- 
teenth century it weighed up to twenty pounds, 
was fired over a portable fork stuck into the 
ground, was of 4in. bore and upwards, and 
had a range of about a hundred yards. The 
powder used was black and was “ corned.””? 

Early arquebuses would seem to have been 
held against the chest while being discharged, 
the recoil being taken principally by the arms; 
then the stock was curved down, and one sug- 
gested derivation of the term hakenbiische 
(or hack-but or hack-bush) is from this crooked 
or hooked end. Even then it was not always the 
habit to fit this curved stock against the 
shoulder, for as late as 1680, Robert Harford 
said, the butt of a musket should be “ put to 
the breast half a foot below the chin.” A 
further development was the musket, generally 
adopted in the Spanish army by the Duke of 
Alva in the mid-sixteenth century. Fire-arms 
were commonly named after birds and beasts, 

1The three ingredients of black gunpowder, 
sulphur, charcoal and saltpetre, were at first simply 
mixed together, but the heavier sulphur tended to 
settle at the bottom. ‘‘ Corned ” gunpowder was in 
small grains containing all three elements. 


such as the falcon or basilisk, and the term 
musket probably derived from the moschetto 
or male sparrowhawk. Some early muskets 
were of formidable size, weighing up to 40 or 
50 pounds, with a rest, and a length of six to 
seven feet, requiring two men to bring them 
into action, and possessing sufficient force and 
range to stop a horse at up to 600 yards. A 
more common weapon was a musket about 
three feet over-all, with a ? in. bore, weighing 
ten pounds and effective up to a hundred yards. 
It might fire one round leaden shot of twelve 
to the pound in two minutes, but often took 
twice as long. Thus musketeers were brought 
into action in dense bodies, at first protected 
not only by cavalry but by pikemen, and firing 
in turn, rank by rank. A light musket fired 
without a rest and using bullets of a standard 
size was called a caliver. 

The musketeer wore across his chest a doze 
small containers of wood or metal—his ““Twelv: 
Apostles ”—each holding one complete charge 
of powder, by means of which he reloaded; a 
small horn, or touchbox, contained fire 
powder for priming; his bullets he took from a 
bag and spat down the muzzle as he reloaded 
There were eight separate motions in loading : 
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metch-lock musket: 1. Move match away. 2. 
“ Order” the weapon. 3. Measure powder. 
4. Wadding. 5. Bullet. 6. Ram home. 7 Prime. 
8. Return match. Some books on musketry 
give up to thirty separate orders and movements. 

Another type of lock, a kind of wheel-lock, 
was the snaphaunce, introduced about the 
same time as the musket in the fifteenth century. 
Here the iron pyrites, which the serrated wheel 
ignited, was held in a hammer-like cock 
released by a spring operated by the trigger. 
The name is derived either from the Dutch, 
meaning “ chicken-thieves,” or the German 
for ““ a cock pecking.” Then in the seventeenth 
century came the flint-lock, the “ English 
lock.” This lock lasted, with small but import- 
ant variations, until percussion caps were 
introduced in the early nineteenth century. 
“Brown Bess,” the most famous fire-arm in 
history, belonged to this kind. These flint- 
locks held a piece of flint in the jaws of a cock. 
Black flint was used whenever possible, for a 
good edge might be kept up to sixty shots, but 
some flints lasted for only twenty rounds. 
Flints were quite easily replaced, for the jaws 
were operated by a setting-screw conveniently 
placed on top, but the operation required steady 
nerves when under fire. A strong spring kept 
the priming-pan cover in place until the up- 
right hammer edge was struck and thrown back 
simultaneously, the resulting sparks igniting 
the uncevered priming powder. Although the 
term “‘ English ” is often used for this type of 
lock, it is at least possible that Spain can claim 
credit for its invention; there it is termed the 
Miquelet lock, and may be ascribed to the early 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

In any discussion of musket and rifle, two 
important points must be borne in mind: first, 
that the bulk of fire-arms made were for military 
use and so subject to soldiers’ requirements; 
second, that invention, intelligent interest and 
technical ingenuity were always at work, for 
the study, practice and improvement of fire- 
arms have often amounted to a passion. The 
result of this connoisseurship has been the 
invention at an early date of prototypes of 

most all “modern” types of fire-arms. 
sreech-loading is to be found in the fifteenth 
ntury, along with rifled barrels and multi- 
irrelled rapid-firing weapons of the mitrail- 
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leuse type. An eight-chambered single- 
barrelled revolver can be dated to 1600. Screw- 
block and repeating rifles appeared later in the 
seventeenth century. During the reign of 
George I a “ machine-gun” operated by a 
crank handle was invented and demonstrated 
by an English solicitor, Mr. James Puckle; he 
provided alternative cylinders for use, one to 
discharge normal round bullets against Chris- 
tians, the other to fire square bullets at Turks. 
During the eighteenth century many ingenious 
fire-arms were designed and made: repeating 
pistols, multi-barrelled or magazine pocket 
weapons and double-barrelled shot-guns among 
them. The majority of these were for personal 
or sporting use, made for individuals to special 
designs, and not in general widely available. 

On the first introduction of gunpowder, 
difficulties were encountered over the many 
types of skill required, scattered amongst the 
medieval gilds. Sometimes barrels were made 
by members of the Blacksmiths’ Gild, locks by 
the Locksmiths’, stocks by the Joiners’ and the 
ornamental mounts by the Goldsmiths’ Gilds. 
In 1637 a Gunmakers’ Company was estab- 
lished in London; before this English gun- 
makers had really been gun-finishers, assembling 
parts constructed by the Armourers’ or Black- 
smiths’ Companies. In 1657 the Charter of 
Incorporation of the Gunmakers’ Company of 
London ordered the setting-up of a proof 
house, and the compulsory proving of all guns 
made there. 

German gunsmiths were always well to the 
fore in advancing design, and Gilds of Gun- 
makers were also formed on the Continent. 
Augsberg, Nuremberg, Munich and Vienna 
possessed them by the seventeenth century. 
Wealthy clients naturally ordered for them- 
selves the finest and most up-to-date weapons 
produced by the best craftsmen. Spanish iron 
mines laid the foundation of a superb industry. 
Paris in the days of Louis XIII and XIV was 
the home of some of the finest gunmakers in 
Europe, encouraged by royal interest. By the 
time Louis XIII was fourteen years old, he 
had a personal collection of over fifty fire-arms, 
which he used to dismount and clean himself. 
At his death he possessed hundreds of specially 
chosen weapons, and it was a great loss to 
science when his personal Cabinet d’Armes 















































vanished in the turmoil of the French Revolu- 
tion. Many of these continental craftsmen 
settled in England, bringing new ideas and new 
designs. Harman Barne, gunmaker to Prince 
Rupert and Charles II, was a German, and 
Huguenot and Dutch names are also found in 
the records. 

Some of these weapons were of extraordinary 
beauty, with qualities of balance, perfect 
proportion and fitness for purpose always 
associated with high art. Their stocks were 
carved of walnut or fruitwood, their fore-sights 
of gold; pan-covers, side-plates, cocks and 
mounts were of chiselled or engraved steel or 
of silver, often inlaid or backed with gold, and 
frequently embellished with the shapes of 
monsters, serpents, hunting-dogs or hares; 
butts were masked with beaten silver and ram- 
rods were silver-tipped; touch-holes, and even 
the insides of some priming-pans, were lined 
with gold, and inlaid gold initials showed 
their owners’ pride of possession. It was 
obviously impossible for ordinary private 
soldiers in the ranks of the rapidly increasing 
numbers of British and continental armies to be 
provided with weapons of such a nature. Nor 
would many of them have been of value in 
battle. They were personal trinkets, marking 
their owners as men of wealth and taste, like a 
pocket watch, an elaborate snuff-box or the 
“* nice conduct of a clouded cane.” 

The commander of troops in the field, 
during the period from the fourteenth to the 
nineteenth century, required a weapon of 
moderate weight, which could be carried with- 
out too much discomfort by an average in- 
fantryman marching along poor roads or across 
country. This weapon was often operated in 
adverse conditions, in wind or rain. Its design 
had to be sufficiently simple to be almost fool- 
proof. The soldier armed with a fire-lock had 
as far as possible to be protected from the 
drawbacks of his own weapon; he must not 
be given one which had so great a load of 
powder that the recoil was too great for him to 
sustain repeatedly, or which was liable to jam 
or to explode in his face. Such sights as the 
weapon possessed must be invulnerable to 
damage. Ammunition, cartridges, balls, 
powder-containers, wadding, had to be simple 
enough for a private soldier to be able to handle 





with speed and confidence. Supply and repzir 
in the field were to be feasible and within his 
physical capacity. Everything had to be strong 
and rugged, to withstand the knocks and blovys 
of campaigning. All this was to be achieved 
at a low cost and in large numbers. 

It is little wonder that the result often fell 
far short of what might seem possible. Marl- 
borough at Blenheim and Wellington at 
Waterloo appear to have been content to see 
their men armed with a serviceable muzzic- 
loading black-powder-firing flint-lock musket. 
Both generals must have known that breech- 
loading rifles of greater accuracy were in 
existence, and themselves have possessed more 
elaborate and precise personal fire-arms, but 
both also understood that wars must be fought 
with the weapons at hand. 

Not until the end of the eighteenth century 
did James Watt manage to put on the market 
an appreciable number of practicable iron steam 
engines, and even then efficiency was ham- 
pered and impaired by such mechanical short- 
comings as a steam cylinder nearly half an inch 
greater in diameter at one end than at the other. 
In 1794 Henry Maudslay developed the slide- 
rest which made significant advance possible in 
precision-work on lathes. Whitworth and 
Nasmyth were among his pupils. When 
Bessemer had solved the metallurgical problems 
of the iron industry and, in the 1870’s, methods 
had been perfected of removing phosphorus 
from iron ore and so making available great 
masses of continental ores, the way was at last 
open for the manufacture of precision tools, 
the provision of cheap steel, and the mass 
production of highly accurate small-arms. It 
was no coincidence that the nineteenth century 
saw a spate of invention and development in 
barrels, locks, breech mechanisms, rifling, 
cartridges, explosives, magazines and quick- 
loading devices. Amid all this change, it does 
British craftsmen much credit that one of their 
productions, the .303 short Lee-Enfield rifle, 


proved itself on many battle-fields the best of 


its kind; with slight modifications it was in 
general service from 1895 onwards. 
Until these developments had occurred, the 


ordinary firelock used by infantry soldiers 


could hardly be fired at any target smaller than 








the side of a barn at a range of a hundred yards 
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QUEEN VICTORIA firing the first shot at the inaugural meeting of the National Rifle Association 
on Wimbledon Common, Fuly 2nd, 1860 


or more with the likelihood of a hit being made. 
The proportion of misfires, also, was high. 
Wet weather was always a serious handicap. 
Even when by the end of the eighteenth century 
powder was being made up into stout paper 
cartridges, heavy rain might penetrate the 
cartouche-box, making all damp so that none 
would fire. Just as frustrating was the pos- 
sibility that the cartridge on its passage from 
box to breech might become damp, and once 
driven home refuse to explode; flint-lock 
muskets had many practical virtues, but ease 
of unloading was not one of them. Priming- 
powder might be washed out of the pan or turn 
into a sodden paste. One of the chief mechanical 
imperfections in the flint-lock was a delay 
between the falling of the hammer and the 
ignition of the charge. A soldier in the heat of 
battle might also reload his weapon without 
seeing that a previous charge had not been in 
fact fired when the hammer snapped, thus 
running the risk of bursting his barrel. 

Che actual numbers of the different kinds of 
fire-arms used in battle may be illustrated by the 
following figures. Philip de Comines says that 
at the Battle of Morat, on June 22nd, 1476, 
there were 10,000 pikes, 10,000 halberds and 
10,000 arquebuses employed. Strafford, writ- 
ing from Ireland in 1633, mentions that there 
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were 7,226 swords, 8,083 pikes, 700 muskets, 
384 calivers, 836 snaphaunces, 69 halberds and 
11 lances among a force of just over 13,000 men. 
Cromwell in a list of stores gives 400 pair of 
pistols and “2030 muskets, whereof 30 
snaphaunces.” 

Proof of the size and importance of the gun 
trade is shown by developments in and around 
Birmingham. Perhaps as a result of a petition 
by a Warwickshire M.P., Sir Richard Newdi- 
gate, in January 1689, at first a small, and in 
1693 a much larger, series of contracts were 
signed between the Treasury and Birmingham 
gunmakers. In 1693 four gunsmiths pledged 
themselves to deliver 200 weapons per month 
for a year, at the rate of seventeen shillings per 
piece. The trade grew rapidly, not only on 
government orders, and Birmingham became 
the largest producer of arms in the world. In 
the years of violent warfare and expanding 
trade between 1804 and 1815, 1,827,887 muskets 
and pistols were made for ordnance contracts 
in Birmingham, the rest of the country and 
government factories—one for small-arms at 
Enfield was taken over in 1812—producing 
845,477. The English gun trade continued to 
grow in size and volume, reaching its peak 
about the year 1861. 

(To be concluded) 





CORRESPONDENCE 











THE FEBRUARY REVOLUTION, 1917 


SIR, 

Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart is singularly in error 
when he says that the February Revolution in Russia 
is “‘ almost forgotten ” and that the Soviet Govern- 
ment “‘ never mentions it.” 

The standard textbook for Soviet secondary 
schools, A History of the U.S.S.R., edited by 
Academician A. M. Pankratova, devotes two chapters 
in its third volume (1905-1945) to the events described 
by Sir Robert. The Soviet Encyclopaedia devotes 
two and a half pages of closely-set type to the subject 
in its latest edition (vol. 44), with a bibliography 
which includes memoirs by “‘ Whites.” It should 
be obvious that study of the works of Lenin and 
Stalin, which is widely encouraged in the U.S.S.R., 
could hardly exclude vols. 23-26 of the one, and vol. 3 
of the other, which cover the period of the February 
Revolution. The same applies to Vol. 1 of the hand- 
book of resolutions and decision of the Communist 
Party, also a standard work for political studies. 

The one thing that all these works make certain 
is that Sir Robert has no reasonable grounds for his 
prophecy that the Communists “ will either ignore 
or merely deride the February Revolution.” 

Similarly there is no foundation in historical 
documents for his assertion that from the 1904-5 
Revolution the revolutionaries drew the lesson that 
“there was no chance of a successful rising unless 
Russia was engaged in a foreign war.” In fact 
the 1912 (Prague) Conference of the Bolsheviks, 
the February 1913 Conference (Cracow) and the 
August 1913 Conference (Poronino) all adopted 
resolutions (reprinted in the handbook mentioned 
earlier) acclaiming the rise of a new revolutionary 
wave of activity among the working class—and not 
mentioning foreign war as a condition; nor was there 
any such mention in Lenin’s writings at the time. 
The great strikes and barricades of June and July 
1914, at Baku, Moscow, Petersburg and many other 
cities justified this confidence. 

This makes all the more bizarre Sir Robert’s 
judgment that it was indefensible ‘‘ weakness ” on 
Kerensky’s part not to have arrested ‘“ Lenin, 
Trotsky and other Bolsheviks and traitors.””> Had 
he recalled the huge mass demonstrations under 
Bolshevik slogans which drove Guchkov and 
Milyukov, the bourgeois leaders of the old Duma, 
out of the Provisional Government in May, and 
proclaimed lack of confidence in the Provisional 
Government itself in June (on the evidence of the 
Menshevik newspapers themselves), it would have 
been clear that neither Kerensky nor anyone else, 
be he as bold as a lion, could have arrested the 
Bolshevik leaders at that time except at his very 
gravest peril. In July and August, on the other hand, 
Kerensky did his best to arrest the Bolshevik leaders 
and to destroy their party. He had a great deal on 
his side—officer cadet units, Cossacks, special detach- 
ments recalled from the front: and the express support 
of the Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary leaders 
of the Soviets. Yet it all proved inadequate even to 





find the Bolshevik leaders, much less crush their 
party. 
Yours, etc., 
ANDREW ROTHSTEIN, 
London, N.6. 


Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart writes: 


Mr. Andrew Rothstein has been for many 
years the chief apologist in the British Press for 
the Soviet point of view on all matters. He was not 
a witness of the February Revolution, nor, for that 
matter, were the leading Bolsheviks, for most of 
them were in exile or in Siberia at the time. 

After the failure of 1905-06 virtually every 
Russian revolutionary regarded a foreign war as an 
aid to revolution. In 1913 Lenin wrote to Gorki: 
““ War between Austria and Russia would be very 
useful to the cause of revolution in Western Europe. 
But it is hard to believe that Franz Josef and Nicholas 
will grant us this pleasure.” In his articles written 
in Switzerland during the First World War, Lenin’s 
constant theme was: “to turn the imperialist war 
into a civil war.” 

The strikes in June and July 1914 had little or 
no influence on the revolution. The mobilization 
for the war went smoothly. The first success of the 
Russians roused enthusiasm, and it was only when 
transport and munitions failed, that despair and defeat 
affected both the front and the rear. 

For months past the Soviet newspapers have been 
advertising elaborate preparations for the celebration 
of the so-called ‘“‘ Great October Revolution,” 
without reference to the February Revolution which 
they regard merely as a preliminary to their own 
triumph. 

As for the reliability of Soviet history, the lengthy 
article on the events of 1917 in the Big Soviet 
Encyclopaedia ( Second Edition. Vol. VII, pub. 1951 
is not merely an exaggerated and inaccurate glorifi- 
cation of Stalin, but insults the truth by omitting any 
reference to Trotsky except as a traitor. 

Doubtless, the article, written when Stalin was 
at the height of his cult of personality, will be re 
fashioned to suit other times. Even then, it will not 
necessarily be historically accurate. 


TEXTBOOKS BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
SIR, 

May I reply briefly to the letters in your curren 
issue concerning my paper (published in your issu 
for December 1956) on Textbooks behind the Iro: 
Curtain ? 

When I wrote the paper no Russian textbooks 
were available after 1954. Since then books pub- 
lished in 1955 and early 1956 have come to hand and 
show no sign whatever of any effort to reduce th: 
degree of distortion described in my communication 
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Mr. Bennett adduces a change in the tone of 
“ posters’ during the last two years. He might 
equally have quoted Soviet newspapers. These are 
all more directly under the influence of current 
tactical trends in Soviet policy than are textbooks. 
Mr. Bennett is perhaps more optimistic than I am 
in believing that the more friendly tone adopted by 
some Soviet publicity agencies towards the West 
since Stalin’s death represents a permanent change 
in communist policy or ideology. 

Mr. ( ?) North has entirely missed the point of my 
reference to the concentration camps during the 
Boer War. I am, of course, aware of the facts as 
set out by Sir Richard Ensor and many other his- 
torians. They are a terrible indictment of the in- 
competence of certain Army Officials of the time. 
But behind the iron curtain today, as in Germany 
during the Hitler era, they have been presented, not 
as the ill-managed refugee camps which they in 
fact were, but as punishment camps, forced-labour, 
even extermination camps. There is nothing “ pro- 
pagandist ” (in the bad sense of the word) or un- 
worthy of History Today in pointing out this gross 
distortion. 

Yours, etc., 
LINDLEY FRASER, 
London, W.C.2. 


LORD SALISBURY 
SIR, 

There are two words in Mr. R. R. James’s in- 
teresting article on the Ministerial Crisis of 1885 
which seem to me to be inappropriate. Salisbury, 
he writes, ‘“‘ somewhat theatrically ”’ threatened to 
retire from public life rather than abandon the 
Queen. Lord Salisbury’s devotion to Queen Victoria 
was only equalled by his dislike of theatricality. He 
had already resigned once on a matter of principle, 
and although he was probably eager for office I see 
no reason to doubt that he meant what he said when 
he hinted he would rather abandon political life if he 
were forced to let the Queen down. (She later spoke 
of him as probably the greatest Prime Minister of 
her reign.) 

I am also rather surprised by Mr. James’s state- 
ment that Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph 
Churchill scarcely knew each other in 1885. I have 
nothing to prove the contrary; but the Prime 
Minister was an old friend of Lord Randolph’s 
parents, the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, 
and whereas, in the manner of those days, he called 
Lord George Hamilton and Mr. W. H. Smith 
“ Hamilton” and “ Smith” even after they had 
been his colleagues for several years, he addressed 
Churchill as “‘ Randolph ” in 1886, after a very brief 
official relationship. 

Yours, etc., 
A. L. KENNEDY, 
Pickering, Yorkshire. 


. Rhodes James writes : 


Mr. Kennedy has raised two points, which 
yugh small, are not unimportant, and from the 
srapher of Lord Salisbury they deserve respectful 
ntion. 

{ think that Mr. Kennedy has a fair point in that 
nitted in my article to stress the undoubted im- 
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portance of Lord Salisbury’s sincere feelings of 
devotion towards Queen Victoria, but I felt that this 
aspect of the crisis, to which Lady Gwendoline Cecil 
attached so much importance, was capable of refine- 
ment. The entire point of my article was to alter the 
traditional view of the Ministerial Crisis of 1885 
which was adopted (among others) by Morley, Sir 
Winston Churchill, and Lady Gwendoline Cecil. 
This approach drew three clear conclusions; (i) that 
Salisbury was unwilling to form a Government; 
(ii) that his disinclination was overcome by Glad- 
stone’s refusal to reconsider his decision to resign 
and by his personal feelings of loyalty towards the 
Queen; (iii) that Lord Randolph Churchill’s refusal 
to serve under Northcote led to the latter’s super- 
session, and that Northcote’s dismissal to the Lords 
was his demand in return for his joining the Govern- 
ment. 

With all three of these conclusions I am in polite 
revolt, and my article sketched out the reasons for 
my attitude. I agree with Mr. Kennedy that Salis- 
bury was “ probably eager for office,” although I am 
inclined to put it rather stronger than that. He must 
have known that Gladstone was prepared to recon- 
sider his decision if the Conservatives refused to take 
office, and I must reiterate my opinion that had 
Salisbury pressed his objections firmly enough 
Gladstone would have returned to office. All the 
evidence reveals that Salisbury took considerable care 
not to go this far, and this is in fact admitted by 
Lady Gwendoline Cecil. Therefore, Salisbury’s 
attitude at the first meeting at Arlington Street after 
he had received the Royal Summons appeared to me 
(and, I must confess, still appears to me) to justify 
the phrase “ somewhat theatrical.” As far as I am 
able to discover, and here I am of course open to 
correction, Salisbury never repeated the argument of 
“ letting down the Queen.” It can be claimed that 
Salisbury’s reference to abandoning the Queen 
related to leaving her to the bleak alternative of 
Gladstone ! But here again I must say that I feel 
that Salisbury was giving the impression at the meet- 
ing in question that Gladstone was refusing to take 
office again and that there was a crisis of considerably 
greater importance than did in fact exist. I would 
not like all this to imply, however, that I disagree 
with Mr. Kennedy’s description of Salisbury’s 
attitude towards the Queen or his dislike of 
** theatricality.” 

On Mr. Kennedy’s second point I fear that I 
must again decline to agree with him. It is true that 
in 1886 Salisbury was addressing Churchill as 
“Randolph,” but in the period in question he still 
called him “‘ Churchill ” in his letters to him. I think 
it is true to say that neither men really understood 
the other at any stage. My opinion is that each 
underestimated the other, and in this respect I feel 
that their extremely friendly correspondence in 
1885-6 is not altogether a true guide. But Sir 
Winston Churchill has said that until Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Randloph Churchill sat in Cabinet together 
they did not know each other properly, and with this 
view I am bound to associate myself. 


AUSTRIAN BAROQUE 
SIR, 
Much as I enjoyed reading Mary Henderson’s 
article on J. B. Fischer von Erlach, I feel that it was 








in various ways misleading. In the title of the article, 
Fischer was linked with “‘ Austrian Baroque” and 
described as the “ founder ” of this so-called school. 
I would point out that there is little to support the 
idea of an Austrian school of Baroque as distinct from 
Baroque in all the German speaking lands, usually 
referred to as “‘ German Baroque.” The Baroque 
styles of Vienna, Munich, Wiirzburg, Dresden and 
Berlin have their varieties and idiosyncracies but 
there is no indisputable link between them. Austrian 
and South German Baroque particularly overlap too 
far for any distinct line to be drawn between them 
and often the same architects worked both sides of 
the border. I suspect the writer means by the 
“‘ special flavour of Austrian Baroque ”’ the special 
flavour of the Baroque of Fischer and his pupils. 

To call Fischer unreservedly the founder of 
Baroque in Austria is disputable. Mary Henderson 
omitted to mention early Baroque buildings such as 
the massively severe Palais Stahremberg (1670) or 
the wealth of Baroque building in the early 1680’s 
before Fischer returned from Italy. The misconcep- 
tion is based on the complete identification of the 
** Baulust ” with the Imperial Court and its architects. 
But only with Fischer was the idea of a synthesis of 
Roman and Imperial majesty a preoccupation. 
Erlach was in fact something of an eccentric genius 
even in his own day. To call him the ‘‘ German 
Palladio ” is apt not because of any stylistic likeness, 
but because neither is in the main stream of tradition. 
Fischer is “‘ German” in the broad sense, but his 
work is not characteristically Baroque, as that of 
those architects who were the successors of 
Michelangelo and Borromini. Fischer’s larger works 
often lack even the Baroque unity of conception—the 
fusion of Baroque and Antique styles as in the 
Karlskirche is perhaps disquieting: His “‘ Plan for a 
Civil and Historical Architecture,” his plans and 
finished works, his ideas of introducing Chinois, 
Arabesque, Gothick, and Antique elements into 
contemporary architecture, bear a relation to a much 
later (the late Rococo) period. In many respects too 
he is far more Italian than the other more truly 
Baroque Austrian architects, Hildebrandt, Prand- 
tauer, Gran, Schmidt, and Murgenast. He was 
essentially the experimental architect. 

Last, and this I feel has a bearing on the miscon- 
ception of Fischer’s relation to the Baroque in 
Austria, Baroque is not merely ‘“ bastard and 
romanticized classicism ” or “* exhibitionism and self 
glorification,” its greatness lies in the cosmopolitan 
drama, the riots of colour and sinuous line, the 
mysticism, the harmony of contrasts, the fusion of 
material and spiritual. Fischer’s work is more con- 
cerned with ideas of Imperial Symbolism, power and 
sumptuousness than the Baroque ideas of his 
contemporaries and successors. 


Yours, etc., 
NIGEL J. YOUNG, 
Prestbury, Glos. 


FONTENOY 
SIR, 

The article on Marshal Saxe in the December 
issue is most interesting, but I fancy the author has 
not got the climax of the battle of Fontenoy quite 
right. He writes: “‘ Then Saxe threw in his last and 
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most fiery mounted reserve, the Maison du Roi : 
the Irish Brigade. Beneath this new pressure fr 
the Wild Geese the battered British were compe 
to retreat.” 

In actual fact the Maison du Roi attacked the 
front of the square. The decisive flank attack was 
made by the Regiment Normandie (four battalions), 
the Irish Brigade and the Carabiniers. The Irish had 
received a rough handling from the English earlier 
in the day, and were still further shaken by being 
now charged by the Carabiniers, who mistook them 
for English. The spear-head of the attack was the 
fresh Regiment Normandie, who carried forward 
with it in its advance three of the Irish battalions. 

The Irish were afterwards thanked by Louis XV 
for their share in defeating the English square, which 
was no doubt a case of toujours la politesse towards 
her allies, and encouraged the Irish to claim the main 
credit for the victory. Incidentally the only monument 
on the battlefield when I visited it before the War 
was an Irish one with an insulting inscription on it 


Yours, etc., 
ALFRED BURNE (Lt.-Col.), 
London, W.8 


LIBERTY 
SIR, 

** No free man may be. . . ousted of his lands.” 
No medieval king was as powerful as our modern 
central government and Magna Carta instead of being 
the “principal bulwark of traditional English 
liberties ” seems to be an aspiration that Englishmen 
have forgotten or have receded from, after “ the 
passage of seven and a half centuries.”” Mr. Deryck 
Abel (see Archbishop Langton, February issue) was 
too complacent surely in his reference to the great 
charter. 

Mr. Peter Green in his analysis of Roman Society 
was perhaps reacting too far against the possible over- 
sentimentality of some school masters. His article 
was eloquent but quite unconvincing. The late 
classical period has a fascination for us but on such 
little evidence we can’t know what it was really like. 
At least the physical background was less depressing 
than the squalid mess we make whenever our 
civilization concentrates. 


Yours, etc., 
REYNOLDs STONE, 
Litton Cheney, Dorset. 


HAMLET IN JORDAN 


SIR, 

* More honoured in the breach than the 
observance ’” (Hamlet—Act 1, Scene 4) is so often 
misused—as on page 8 of the January History Today 
(the Jordan Coup d’Etat, March rst, 1956)—that I 
feel bound to protest. 

I take it to mean “ more honourable to break than 
to observe.” 

Yours, etc., 
C. F. WHITE, 
The Ellis Secondary School for Boys, Leicester. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE HIGHER STRATEGY 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE, 1939-1943. By Sir Arthur 

Bryant, 727 pp. (Collins. 30s.) 

» one in the history of the British Army has 
held a position comparable to Lord Alanbrooke’s. 
As Chief of Imperial General Staff during three and 
a haf years of the Second World War, it fell to him 
to superintend the planning and organization of all 
the campaigns in which Britain took part. His pre- 
decessors in the First World War never enjoyed his 
far-reaching authority. Earlier wars, largely because 
of the slowness of communications, had seldom 
called for a supreme chief of staff in London. The 
only military figure who may have exercised a central, 
strategic influence similar to Lord Alanbrooke’s was 
Lord Ligonier during the Seven Years’ War. We 
do not know what Ligonier thought of the genius of 
the elder Pitt, nor how he approached the task of 
directing global warfare: he kept no diary. Lord 
Alanbrooke has supplied this lack for the war that 
was won under Sir Winston Churchill’s leadership. 

In the present volume Sir Arthur Bryant has set, 
within a lucid general narrative, copious quotations 
from Lord Alanbrooke’s diaries, and from the auto- 
biographical notes compiled by the Field-Marshal 
soon after victory. Altogether, nearly a million words 
of his diaries and notes are in existence, of which only 
a small proportion can yet be published. Sir Arthur 
Bryant intends to base a second volume upon them, 
which will complete the story. 

The Turn of the Tide falls into two parts. In the 
first Lord Alanbrooke is seen as a Corps Commander 
in the grip of the desperate actions fought upon the 
collapse of France; and afterwards as Commander- 
in-Chief, energetically rousing the Home Forces of 
Britain to meet invasion. This is the more exciting 
part of the book, though for students of war and 
politics not the more revealing. When Lord Alan- 
brooke becomes C.1.G.S. in 1941, and later chairman 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, his diaries and notes 
move into the sphere of higher strategy. From this 
moment onwards, the book is inevitably a record of 
committee meetings and conferences rather than of 
action; and sometimes it is hard to perceive how 
lengthy discussions were ever transmitted into deeds. 
It was at this point that the Prime Minister’s impact 
upon the administrative machinery of the war was 
vital and unrelenting. Long experience had taught 
him that committees are expert in stifling impetus. 
Military planners, he knew well, are adept at darken- 
ing difficulties. While Departments of State grind 
slowly on, swift opportunities may vanish. Hence 
the perpetual urging and prompting from Downing 
Street to which the Chiefs of Staff, like every other 
branch of government, were subjected. Lord Alan- 
brooke was often startled into exasperation. To him 
Sir Winston’s ceaseless desire for action, and intoler- 
ance of delay, at times appeared as a wish to disperse 
forces, instead of concentrating them, and to create 
diversions irrelevant to the main purpose. Some 
revicwers of this volume have thus been led into 
reacing the C.I.G.S.’s unburdening of his occasional 
irr:tations as if they amounted to a considered 
jucement upon his political chief. 

r Arthur Bryant’s volume, it is true, might have 
d more to emphasize that Lord Alanbrooke’s 
ov ook, in the best tradition of the British Army, 

trictly military; political reasoning weighed 


little with him. To attempt to aid France after 
Dunkirk, to intervene in Greece, to consider an 
invasion of Norway in 1942—all, and much else, 
seemed nonsense to the C.I.G.S. Success in Norway 
in 1942, if it could have been gained, would have 
been of immediate aid to Russia, and the Prime 
Minister constantly returned to the project. That 
Russia should stay in the war was one of the chief 
requirements of Lord Alanbrooke’s strategy, yet he 
grudged the time he was asked to spend in re-examin- 
ing the difficulties of shipping and air-cover that 
stood in the way of the Norwegian operation. 

In this connection, a point emerges that has 
aroused unnecessary surprise. It is that the range of 
the Prime Minister’s thought, and its darting quality, 
were highly provocative to more orderly and more 
limited thinkers. He would revive, from a new angle 
of approach, subjects that the tidy-minded hoped 
were dead and buried. Whatever course of action 
might have been decided upon, for him the possible 
alternatives had always to be kept in view. Few 
developments would have been more dangerous than 
to allow the direction of the war to sink into a rut of 
routine, and against this risk the Prime Minister 
fought with all his untiring resource. 

In fact, the portrait of Sir Winston shown in these 
pages is a fairly familiar one, appearing only a little 
strange in so far as it is distorted by the mirror that 
reflects it. For the personality of the diarist is a 
singular and powerful one. Outward imperturbability 
in Lord Alanbrooke was matched by the inner anxie- 
ties of a highly-strung temperament. Patience, 
firmness and long-sight were combined with hasty 
judgments on people, especially on Cabinet Ministers 
and Allied Commanders. It is fair to add that these 
judgments are often revised at a later date. Never- 
theless, it would be a pity if they distracted attention 
from the loyalty and devotion, shared equally by the 
Minister of Defence and his Chiefs of Staff, that 
characterized the conduct of the Second World War 
and distinguished it from the First. ae 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE GREEKS 


GREEK CIVILIZATION FROM THE ILIAD TO THE PAR- 
THENON. By André Bonnard. (George Allen & 
Unwin. 30s.) 

This is no easy book on which to comment. 
Although it is professedly written for the general 
reader, it cannot fail to present matters of interest to 
scholar, historian and student; and a second volume 
is promised which is to “ continue the study through 
the full flowering of Greek culture to its rapid (sic) 
decline.” The translation by Professor Lytton Sells 
from French into English could not be bettered, 
attaining that felicity of expression which we know 
in his own original work. As for the illustrations on 
32 plates, they are mainly unfamiliar and of the 
highest quality. It is stated that the date when 
Bonnard’s original French edition appeared in the 
University of Lausanne was 1954; but the Professor 
does not seem to have kept up with recent English 
studies. Archaeology and scholarship move quickly 
in these days, and the latest works to appear call for 
a certain alertness. Yet Bonnard has nothing to say 
about the epoch-making—a word here justified— 
discoveries of Ventris and Chadwick (Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 1953) that linear B script is Greek 
and that the Mycenaeans spoke Greek. Neither has 
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‘Give me books, fruit, 


french wine and fine weather’ 


John Keats, in a letter 29th August, 1819 


When that letter was written, the house of Bouchard 
Aine had already been established for almost 70 years. 
Successively directed since its inception by the eldest 
sons of the Bouchard family, Bouchard Aine has a 
well-deserved name for wines of the finest quality. 
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the Professor, writing about slavery, any comment 
on the recent work by M. I. Finley (The World of 
Odys:cus), who shows that in Homeric times a thes, 
thouch technically free and not a slave, was the 
lowest human creature on earth. Views set forth by 
Gomme, Kitto and myself on the status of women in 
Athens are not taken into account. 

Undoubtedly the best chapters in this book are 
the first five. The author’s enthusiasm is given whole- 
heartedly to Homer’s Jliad and Odyssey, to Archi- 
lochus, and to Sappho. Here there is much to afford 
pleasure, and—since nowadays we must use trans- 
lations—Lytton Sells has carefully chosen a large 
number of excellent renderings into English. Half- 
way through the book, however, Bonnard appears as 
something of a pessimist, out to emphasize the darker 
sides of things. Is it a Calvinist background that 
causes such an attitude ? Regretfully it must be said 
that there is one really bad chapter; bad because it 
is so completely out of focus. 

Moral indignation swells up in Chapter VII at 
the thought of slavery in the Greek world, and 
especially in Athens. It appears to the author that 
“the scorn in which a part of mankind (the slaves) 
was held was a fundamental cause of the collapse of 
civilization.” This is, indeed, a perilous view, for 
in the world of today slavery is rampant in Africa, 
Asia, and even in South America. French colonial 
officials estimate that about 10,000 servant pilgrims 
to Mecca are annually sold into slavery. In Arabia 
slaves, concubines, eunuchs, servants, labourers and 
their children are the chattels of their owners. £400 
is the current price of a good-looking young girl, and 
the number of chattel slaves is estimated as something 
between 500,000 and one million. We still live in 
glass houses and should not cast stones at the ancient 
Greeks. 

In the second half of Chapter VII Bonnard pulls 
out all the old mistaken notions about Athenian 
women, which Kitto (1951) has so successfully 
demolished. Admirer as the Professor is of the fifth- 
century Athenian tragedians, he only gives a bare 
mention or two to Aristophanes and never alludes to 
the three great comedies about women. They show 
that Athenian women were a dominating, theatre- 
going and wine-bibbing lot of creatures. Their 
prototype was not Aspasia but Xanthippe, and they 


often held their men in thrall. It is also wrong to 
claim that Christianity—after missionary activities 
began—improved things for women, for it was only 
favourably disposed to old ladies, but not to desirable 
and clever younger women. The author appears to 
deplore the fact that Athenian women had no right 
of voting, and this comes strangely from a citizen of 
the Swiss Republic, the one European State in which 
women have as yet no vote. 


Let us turn to better things in the book-such as 


Chapter VIII on “ Men and Gods” which, with 
Chapter IX on “ Tragedy,” attains the same high 
level of scholarship and wisdom as do earlier chapters. 
The ‘inal words on “ Pericles the Olympian ” are of 
great interest and the last chapter is, once again, 
very good indeed. Except for the wrong and old- 
fashioned views expressed about slaves and women 
this is a brilliant piece of work. 
CHARLES SELTMAN. 
THE WRONGS OF HER SEX” 

THE =NGLISH WOMAN IN HISTORY. By Doris Mary 


nton, 363 pp. (George Allen & Unwin. 35s.) 
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Research is a dangerous pastime. The deep- 
quarried or happily discovered facts grow too 
precious to be omitted, and their finder must show 
heroic strength of mind in selection and deletion. 
This book is a case in point: half as long, it would 
be twice as telling. As it is, its discussion of the 
varying position of women throughout English 
history is obscured by manifold details of the lives 
of individuals. We cannot see the feminist forest 
for its trees. 

For concealed under the crowding details of wills, 
the brief biographies and historical small-talk, lies a 
provocative thesis. Women, argues the author, 
enjoyed a position and independence in Anglo- 
Saxon times that they were not to regain until the 
end of the nineteenth century. Great ladies, then, 
could be tyrants, pilgrims, missionaries or abbesses, 
while even the small farmer’s wife was absolute 
mistress of her own store room, her box and her 
cupboard. Divorce, too, was easy; marriage a part- 
nership dissoluble at the wish of either member. 

Christianity, the author tells us, and particularly 
the teachings of St. Paul, soon changed all this. 
Increasingly, the church frowned on divorce and, at 
the same time, women’s place in society dwindled. 
After the Norman Conquest and the introduction of 
the feudal code, they sank more and more to the 
position of chattels, unable even to make wills with- 
out their husbands’ permission. There were, of 
course, exceptions. The author mentions, for 
instance, the turbulent princess, and Queen of 
England, Eleanor of Aquitaine, whose husband 
** could only control her by keeping her in prison.” 

Gradually, Lady Stenton tells us, women began, 
again, to think ana act for themselves. Margaret 
Paston defended her home against attack and wrote 
about it to her husband, while Margery Kemp— 
after getting rid of hers—wrote the first English 
woman’s autobiography. The Renaissance brought 
a flowering of learned ladies but, under the Stewarts, 
charm was required of a woman, not learning, and 
only among the Puritans did the tradition of the 
educated female persist. 

By the time of Queen Anne, the position of 
women was constantly under discussion in a series 
of pamphlets, and it was soon possible for women to 
be dramatists, to study Anglo-Saxon, to translate 
and even to write for the newspapers. But still a 
learned lady was apt to be “‘ thought a comet” and 
the position of women was hopelessly subordinate 
to that of men. Only, at last, in the late nineteenth 
century did a series of reforms give them some real 
measure of freedom. So, concludes the author, the 
wheel had come full circle: women had achieved 
once more the independence they lost with the 
Norman Conquest. 

It is a fascinating thesis and one hard to prove— 
or to disprove. It is, indeed, remarkable that in 
Anglo-Saxon times monasteries with a convent 
attached were invariably ruled by an Abbess. And 
one likes to think of learned ladies, like Tette of 
Wimborne or Leoba of Thanet, journeying to 
Germany to sit at the feet of their fellow countryman, 
Boniface. But does a handful of learned ladies make 
a feminist summer ? It may be significant that the 
fortress of Bamburgh was named after a queen 
called Bebbe. But could not a similar argument be 
drawn from a great railway station also named after 
a queen ? Nor does the author try to conceal the 
darker side of the picture. In Anglo-Saxon times, she 








tells us, women were apt to be bought, sold and 
beaten, while it is surely not without significance 
that a man who raped a woman paid a fine not to her 
but to her male guardian. Then, as later, it seems 
that the best way for a woman to attain independence 
was to be wealthily widowed as soon as possible. 
Whether this argues female liberty appears debatable. 

Other points of interest emerge here and there 
from among the book’s random harvest of facts. 
For instance, it points out that in the Middle Ages 
the only careers open to women were matrimony 
and religion. Thus, when the dissolution of the 
monasteries closed one of these avenues, women were 
bound to seek new outlets, and the whole upsurge of 
modern feminism might be inconsequentially blamed 
on Henry VIII. Here and there in this volume 
shines a true gem of research, whether it is the six 
and eightpence paid in the thirteenth century for 
permission to marry a widow, or the comment on an 
eighteenth-century Mrs. Jennings that she was 
always “tired or busy.”” This characteristic excuse 
of the female brings us back to what the author calls 
“the perennial complaint of able women.” But 
alas for feminism ! Is it inevitably linked with dull- 
ness ? Complaining is seldom a graceful business, 
and among all the book’s earnest ladies one longs 
for a little simple charm. Like the young man who 
read Paley’s Evidences to confirm his faith, and rose 
from it an infidel, the feminist may find herself in 
danger at last of sympathizing with Florence Nightin- 
gale in what she called her brutal indifference to the 
wrongs of her sex. 


JANE HODGE. 
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LIVERPOOL 


LIVERPOOL. By George Chandler, 515 pp. (Batsjord 

355.) 

This volume has been issued with the of 
backing of Liverpool City Council to mark the 7<oth 
anniversary of the granting of a charter to the bur- 
gesses by King John in 1207. Liverpool is ric. in 
resources, in local historical documents of all k nds 
and in devoted scholars and antiquarians, who !.ave 
busied themselves for nearly two hundred year; in 
recording various aspects of the city’s past. Historians 
are therefore entitled to expect a study of first-class 
quality to mark this important celebration. Un- 
fortunately this description cannot be applied to the 
present work. 

Let us take the illustrations first. There are over 
three hundred of them, many in colour. Most are 
of great interest and they alone are worth the whole 
price of the book. But the quality of the illustrations 
is uneven, both in reproduction and content. William 
Roscoe gazes out from a reddish, plushy glow, his 
cheeks bearing a tint worthy of the most ardent 
three-bottle man. The clarity of illustrations 116 
and 126 should be contrasted with the blurring of 
no. 97. The spirited engraving of Thomas, earl 
of Lancaster, a fourteenth-century notability (no. 40), 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the man or his 
times, as it is obviously a product of late eighteenth- 
or early nineteenth-century imagination. It will 
certainly mislead those who know no better. And 
why call the charter seals of Edward III, Richard 
II, Henry V and William IV “ portraits ” of those 
monarchs, when no recognizable faces can in fact 
be distinguished ? At the end of the book the 
reader is presented with a monstrosity in which a 
chronology, the bibliography and a list of illustrations 
are combined. Many of the entries in the chronology 
are exceedingly trivial and could have been omitted 
with profit. 

In the text itself, Dr. Chandler’s plan of treating 
his subject under the chapter headings of ‘‘ Kings 
and Castles,” ‘“‘ Barons and Strongholds,” ‘‘ Lords 
of the Manor and Manor Houses,” ‘“‘ Mayors and 
Town Halls,” etc., etc., although superficially 
attractive, leads to confusion, repetition and finally 
to weariness. In “‘ Kings and Castles ” far too much 
stress is laid on the purely formal associations of 
the Crown with Liverpool in modern times. And 
what meaning can there be in Dr. Chandler’s 
hope that “‘ the long association of the Crown with 
Liverpool will not be broken ” so long as there is not 
the slightest danger of the proclamation of a Republic 
among her Majesty’s subjects ? 

Our knowledge of the actions and motives of 
medieval men and women is, relatively speaking, so 
slight that the interpretation of the surviving recor 
of the Middle Ages is most hazardous, even for the 
specialist. Many of Dr. Chandler’s comments on 
the significance of Liverpool’s medieval records «re 
both naive and debatable. Words and phrases such 
as ““we can only guess,” “strong reasons for 
believing,” “ it is probable that,” “‘ must have been,” 
“‘ presumably,” and “is reported to have” occur 
far too frequently in Dr. Chandler’s accounts of 
medieval and early modern Liverpool. On page 23 
there is an entire paragraph of supposition about 
the rights and privileges of the early burgesses. In 
an attempt to make difficult problems easy to read 
about, the author lapses into clichés. The burges es 
have “a terrible time ” (p. 37). Later “‘ ruin stares 
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thern in the face,” but they leave “no stone un- 
turned ” (p. 82), while ** the beginnings of demo- 
cratic representation”? remain “an inspiration to 
them in the darkest hour of their adversity ” (p. 67). 
In he modern period the treatment of important 
topics is sketchy and lacks logical order and the last 
chapters partake of the character of scrap books. 
The establishment of the Liverpool Grammar 
School is mentioned on pages 42-43, and 237, but 
its dissolution is referred to on pages 204 and 408. 
References to the important subject of water supply 
are scattered over pages 57-58, 195, 203 and 234, 
and are not even in chronological, let alone logical, 
order. The unreformed Common Council of the 
years before 1835 may from time to time have been 
‘an inspired pioneer of new projects in the interests 
of local industry ” (p. 363), but in 1770 it forced 
the copper-smelting industry to migrate outside the 
town boundaries for causing atmospheric pollution, 
a significant event which Dr. Chandler does not 
mention. The contribution of Liverpool’s hinterland 
to the port’s greatness is largely ignored. For 
example, the Liverpool watch and clockmaking in- 
dustry is described without noting that, during its 
heyday, most of the parts and tools used were manu- 
factured in the countryside and villages of South 
West Lancashire. Watches and clocks were assembled, 
rather than made, in Liverpool. No explanation is 
given of the reasons for setting up the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board in 1857, which involved the 
surrender of the ownership of the dock estate by 
the Corporation. Instead we find pained and puzzled 
surprise that such a thing could happen. There is 
one patronizing reference to modern Birkenhead 

. 364). 

And finally, why abandon the time-honoured 
word “ Liverpudlian’ for the grandiloquent and 
new-fangled “‘ Liverpolitan” ? Is it because it 
rhymes with “ metropolitan” and fits in with the 
meaningless claim (p. 214) that Liverpool is “‘ in fact, 
if not in name, a capital of the United Kingdom ” ? 


W. H. CHALONER. 


BYZANTIUM 


THE BYZANTINE WORLD. By J. M. Hussey, 191 pp. 

(Hutchinson’s University Library. 10s. 6d.) 

If Gibbon’s literary style had been less eloquent, 
his conception of the Byzantine Empire might not 
have rooted itself so deeply in the English mind. 
As it is, those who have been bewitched by his great 
torrent of language into accepting the myth of an 
Empire and a Church that steadily declined, or at 
best remained static, for more than a thousand years 
have had to be patiently disenchanted by the efforts 
»f many scholars less eloquent, perhaps, but also less 
prejudiced than Gibbon himself. Among these 
scholars Professor Joan Hussey takes a leading place. 
Fresh from her masterly translation of Ostrogorsky’s 
History of the Byzantine State, she has now produced 
a compact but authoritative account of the Byzantine 
“ way of life.” Beginning with a historical survey 
oi the Empire from the first to the last Constantine, 
Miss Hussey then devotes separate chapters to the 
Orthodox Church, Monasticism, Everyday life, 
Learning, Literature, Art, and “‘ Byzantium and its 
Neighbours.” The chapter on Church and State is 

‘ticularly informative, and illuminates a funda- 
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You are looking at something which, until recently 
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mental difference of outlook between Eastern °nd 
Western Christendom which has led, and still lea is, 
to grave misapprehensions. 

The political history of the Byzantine Empire «an 
only be half understood if its “* theocentric ” cl r- 
acter is not appreciated. This necessitates ridc ng 
one’s mind of many inherited preconceptions. (ne 
must revert to the fourth century, to the moment 
when the Graeco-Roman idea of an absolute monar ~h, 
who was also divine, was accommodated to the Chris- 
tian framework by the genius of Constantine. From 
that moment the Roman Emperor became ‘“ God’s 
Vicar on earth,” ruling over the universal and un- 
divided Christian oikoumene. Constantine hime 
was the “thirteenth apostle,” and his successors, 
whether directing the Councils of the Church or 
defending Christendom against the infidel, were in a 
sense Priest-Kings, endowed, as a thirteenth-century 
theologian has it, with “all the prerogatives of a 
bishop save only that of celebrating the sacrament.” 
St. Augustine’s vision, which coloured the political 
thought of the West, stands in contrast to Eusebius’ 
picture of the Christian world as “a reflection, a 
mimesis, on earth of the civitas caelestis.” The rela- 
tionship between Emperor and Patriarch, between 
things spiritual and things temporal in Byzantium, 
is thus better expressed by the term “‘interdepen- 
dence” than by the catchword ‘“‘ caesaropapism.” 
“The dichotomy between what was Caesar’s and 
what was God’s was not so obvious in the imperium 
christianum of East Rome as in western Christendom.” 

Against this background, it becomes easier to 
understand the difficulties that arose between 
Byzantium and the West. The sovereign Papacy and 
the Holy Roman Empire were conceptions alien 
to the one true Emperor of the Romans, quite apart 
from the bitterness engendered by the activities of 
the Normans and the Crusaders against the material 
prosperity of his people. The theory of an un- 
divided Church and Empire, even though constantly 
frustrated, determined Byzantine policy; and the 
faith, preserved pure and unadulterated by the vigil- 
ance of orthodox rulers, was, as Miss Hussey 
emphasizes, inseparable from the aesthetic, intel- 
lectual, and day-to-day life of Byzantium. ‘‘ The 
boundary between lay and ecclesiastical spheres of 
interest was almost non-existent.” It is sometimes 
hard to square the Christian theory with its practice, 
to remember, for example, that when Basil II put 
out the eyes of 15,000 Bulgarians he did it for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
But without the ruthless imperialism of a Roman 
Emperor, the Christian Empire would soon have 
passed away. Every war led by the Emperor was a 
crusade, whether against the half-converted Slav or 
against the unrepentant Turk. But war was only a 
necessary evil, and diplomacy, even though under- 
hand, was a more Christian weapon. Thus it is 
perhaps misleading to speak of the “ crusading 
zeal” of the Byzantines. The Crusade in the 
Western sense was unintelligible to them; and though 
it is true that the Emperor Nikephoros II “‘ suggested 
that all killed in holy war should be regarded as 
martyrs,” it is only fair to add that the Byzantines 
then, as in the time of the Crusades from the West, 
remembered their better selves by trumping up a 
canon of St. Basil to the effect that killing in war, on 
theological grounds, was little better than open 
murder. 

This is a stimulating little book which shouid 
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mak many medieval historians on this side of the 
Adriatic reconsider their ideas. 
D. M. NICOL. 


SHORT NOTICES 


: ROME OF THE ORIENT. By [Colonel] Rémy, 
38 pp., 12 plates. (Arthur Barker. 21s.) 
Chree-quarters of this book comprise a historical 
ch of the rise of the Portuguese power in India, 
articularly the conquests of Albuquerque. It is 
vritten in a sort of chanson de geste style, with 
tuguese paladins smiting Paynims and “ Moors ” 
ip and thigh, inflicting thousands of fatal casualties 
at little or no cost to themselves. Apart from this 
medieval approach, errors of fact and mis-spellings of 
proper names abound, and the author’s mentality 
can be gauged from the following observation on 
p. 70: “* The Captain-General ordered that, as at 
Kurhat, each prisoner’s nose and ears should be cut 
off; the fact that the Moors thus treated their 
Christian prisoners does not appear to us a sufficient 
excuse for such behaviour; but Albuquerque was 
inspired neither by cruelty nor by sadism . .. the 
capitado-mor desired simply that his arrival at Ormuz 
should be preceded by a wave of terror.”” The last 
three chapters constitute an indictment of the Indian 
Union’s policy towards Goa and Damfao. The author 
makes some telling points in favour of the strong 
Portuguese case; but even these are likely to be 
vitiated in the minds of many readers by his obvious 
reliance on official handouts and his blatant prejudice 
against Asians and all their ways. The best things in 
the book are some excellent photographs of old 
Indo-Portuguese churches and forts. 
C. R. Boxer. 


CHILD PORTRAITURE FROM BELLINI TO CEZANNE. By 
F. M. Godfrey, 144 pp., 96 plates. (Studio 
Publications. 42s.) 

The portraits of children form a particularly 
fascinating branch of European art. Not only do 
they often bring out in the artist an unexpected vein 
of tenderness, but they throw a valuable sidelight on 
the conditions of his social period. Thus the earliest 
pictures usually show children accompanying their 
princely parents; whereas, later, they are depicted 
for their own sake, playing, dressing or being nursed. 

the works of Hogarth, English children are 
welcomed into the family circle, little replicas of 
adult men and women. Chardin, too, whom Hogarth 

id possibly studied, portrays, with inimitable 
zrace, a vision of the child at home. In ninety-six 
nirably chosen plates, Dr. F. M. Godfrey exem- 
plifies the achievement of over sixty well-known 
yainters, ranging from Giovanni’s exquisite head of 

»y to Renoir’s portrait of his son and Cezanne’s 

soy with the Straw Hat.” 

P.Q. 


rORY, vol. XLII, No. 144, February 1957. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. §s.) 

Che journal of the Historical Association now 
‘ars under the editorship of Professor Alfred 





*x JUST PUBLISHED * 


Journey into 


Roman Britain 
G. M. DURANT 


This book, well written and combining scholarship, 
enthusiasm and imagination, is at once an informal 
history of the Roman occupation and an equally 
informal yet very practical guide to the outstanding 
remains to be seen today, and to what the museums 
have to show. 

272 pages. 24 photos. 24 drawings and plans. 20s. 


*x PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED x 
ROMAN GAUL by OLWEN BROGAN 


The only book of its kind in English: a history of 
Roman Gaul and a guide to its remains. 21s. 


ROMAN SPAIN by F. J. WISEMAN 


Also the only book of its kind for travellers, 
archaeologists, classicists. 18s. 6d. 


Both ‘Roman Gaul’ and Roman Spain’ are 


fully illustrated. 
(4 BELL*# 





to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes (not Nationalised) help to 
bring happiness and opportunities for successful 
careers to children in need. More than 7,500 are now 
supported, including spastic and other physically 
handicapped boys and girls. Forms of Bequest for 
incorporation in a Will may be obtained from the 
General Secretary, 396 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.1—or consult your Solicitor. 


Friends who have already made their Wills are asked 
to make a simple Codicil leaving a bequest to the 
Homes. A form for this purpose, or for bequeathing 
a residuary estate, or freehold or leasehold property, 
etc., will be sent on application to the above address. 
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into a booklet called ‘The Joys of Travel’. 
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Cobban, assisted by Mr. R. H. C. Davis. It has an 
improved format and is printed in larger type. ‘The 
principal articles in the February issue deal with the 
Theory and Practice of Excommunication, The 
Diary of John Evelyn, and the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance of 1904. Some forty reviews are grouped 
under appropriate periods. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


SIR CHARLES FIRTH, by Maurice Ashley. C. H. 
Firth: A Plea for the Historical Teaching of History 
(1904); A Bibliography of the Writings of Sir Cha le 
Firth (1928); E. S. de Beer: Sir Charles Firth, 185 
1936 (History, June, 1936); Godfrey sins 
“Charles Harding Firth, 1857-1936” (Proceedings 
of the British Academy, XXII, 1936); Sir Charles 
Firth: A Commentary on Macaulay’s History of 
England (1938); G. N. Clark: Charles Harding Firth, 
in the supplement to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, 1930-1940 (1949). 


ROMAN SATIRE AND ROMAN SOCIETY, by Peter 
Green. The texts of all the Roman Satirists except 
Varro and Phaedrus are available in the Loeb 
Classical Library: see E. H. Warmington: Remains 
of Old Latin (1928), vols. I and III (Ennius and 
Lucilius); H. R. Fairclough (1926). Horace’s Satires 
and Epistles; G. G. Ramsay (1918) Juvenal and 
Persius; M. Heseltine and W. H. D. Rouse (1916) 
Petronius’ (1919-20) Martial’s Epigrams. Phaedrus 
may be consulted in the Bohn translation by H. T. 
Riley (1853). 


MUSKET AND RIFLE I, by T. H. McGuffie. T. F. 
Fremantle: The Book of the Rifle (1901); H. Om- 
mundsen and E. H. Robinson: Rifles and Ammunition 
(1915); S. E. Ellacott: Guns (1956); W. Y. Carman: 
A History of Firearms (1955); C. J. ffoulkes: Arms 
and Armament (1945); C. H. B. Pridham: Superiority 
of Fire (1945); K. Dunham: The Gun Trade of 
Birmingham ; Journal of the Society for Army His- 
torical Research, volume XXXIII, “ British Military 
Smoothbore Firearms,” by R. Scursfield. 


CAPTAIN THOMAS WYNDHAM, by Raymond Tong. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages; H. Ling Roth: Great Benin 
(1903); J. A. Williamson: The Age of Drake (1938); 
J. U. Egharevba: Short History of Benin; Sir Alan 
Burns: History of Nigeria (1948); P. Amaury Talbot: 
The Peoples of Southern Nigeria (1926); Ellen 
Thorpe: Ladder of Bones. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LINK WITH VIRGINIA, D. M. 
Walmsley. Primary Sources: A True Declaration of 
the estate of the Colonie in Virginia published by 
advise and direction of the Councell of Virginia 
(1610); William Strachey: A true reportory of the 
wracke . . . July 15, 1610, first printed in Purchas 
His Pilgrimes (1625); Sylvester Jourdan: A Dis- 
covery of the Barmudas . . . 1610; Richard Rich: 


Newes from Virginia (1610); John Smith: Map of 


Virginia (1612); W.C.: A Plaine Description of the 
Bermudas (1613); John Stow, continued by E. 
Howes: Annales (1615) (for description of the Great 

Lottery). Edited Works and Dissertations: W. 
Strachey, ed. Louis B. Wright and Virginia Freund: 
Historie of Travell into Virginia Britania (1953): 
John Smith: Works, ed. Arber (1880); Peter Forc 
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s and Other Papers relating principally to the 


Trac 
Origin, Settlement, and Progress of the Colonies in 
North America, Vol. III. (1844) E. M. Wingfield: 
A Discourse of Virginia, from the MS. in Lambeth 
Library. Amer. Antiq. Soc. Trans. (1860); F. M. 


Bristol: Shakespeare and America (1898); R. R. 
Cawley: Shakespeare’s Use of the Voyagers (1926); 
Cc. M. Gayley: Shakespeare and the Founders of 
Liberty (1917); Leslie Hotson: J, William Shakes- 
peare (1937). 


THE JOHN BROWN LEGEND, by Arnold Whitridge. 
Oswald Garrison Villard: Fohn Brown, New York, 
1910, revised edition, 1943; Robert Penn Warren: 
John Brown, The Making of a Martyr, 1929; Gamaliel 
Bradford: Damaged Souls, 1923; George Fort 
Milton: The Eve of Conflict, 1934; Allan Nevins: 
The Emergence of Lincoln, 2 vols., 1950; Albert 
Bushnell Hart: Slavery and Abolition (American 
Natior. Series), 1906. 


THE RUSSIANS IN HUNGARY, by Ian Young. The 
best book in English on the subject is: C. Sproxton: 
Palmerston and the Hungarian Revolution, Cambridge 
(1919); on the Russian side of the affair there is little 
material in English, one article (E. Horvath, Russia 
and the Hungarian Revolution, in the Slavonic 
Review, 1933-4, Vol. XII) and some scattered refer- 
ences in: C. de Grunwald: Tsar Nicholas I, London 
(1954); A. J. P. Taylor: The Struggle for Mastery in 
Europe (1848-1918), O.U.P. (1954); apart from 
Sproxton, the chief sources used have been: R. A. 
Averbukh: Tsarskaya interventstya y bor’be s venger- 
skoi revolyutsiet (Tsarist intervention against the 
Hungarian Revolution), Moscow (1935); R. A. 
Averbukh: Gertsen 1 Chernyshevsky o bor’be venger- 
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